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ABSTRACT ' 

/ This report presents the observations and 

recommendations of the nl:)imum Foundation Program of Education *(HFPE) 
Study Committee, a 27-member group created by «tbe Georgia legislature 
in 1973. -to recommend improvements in the 'state's educational system 
that vpuld lead tovard an equitably financed public education program 
offering adequate educational opportunity for every Georgian. The 
HPPE committee was divided into three subcommittees— Instructional 
Program, Supportive Services, and Fixiancial Foundations. This report 
is .organized into three corresponding sections containing the 
detailed findings and recommendations of each subcommittee, as 
approved by the full coaaittee. (JG) 
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FOREWORD 



Fqr the past six months it has been our privilege to serve as co-chairmen 
of the Mittimuia Foundation Program of Education Study Conunitlee. 
This group of 27 concerned men and women has worked diligently to 
recommend improvements in C%)rgta*s educational programs that will 
carry us far toward providing an equitably financed public education 
program which assures each Georgian an adequate educational opportu* 
nity. 

However, puUic education in Geof gia can only be as good as the 
people of this state want it to be. We urge you to read this repcnrt and 
carefully consider the recommendations it contains. Our goal is an 
adequate program of education for all Georgians^'but it can be* attained 
only with the help and encouragement of all bur citizens. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The report of the Minimum Foundation Program of Education Study 
Committee' will shape the future of education in Georgia for at least 
the next ten years. / 

Created and-«iganizcd byjhcji^^ 
Study-Comitofcc Msembled a staff and began work in the spring of 
1973. The members of the Study Committee represent a broad range 
of backgrounds and interests but share one common goal -improving 
education in Georgia. To determine the 1>est veans to reach this goal 
the Committee divided into three subcommittees— the Instructional Pro- 
gram, chaired by Governor Jimmy Carter; Supportive Services, chaired 
by Ray .Herman; and Finsmcial Foundations, headed by Representative 
Hugh Jordan. These subcommittees weighed each issue in depth and 
made detailed recommendations which were then condensed and pre- 
sented to the full committee for final approval. Each detailed recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee is included in the* complete report. 
Throughout the Committee's lengthy deliberations many ide^a were 
presented on how to best achieve a particular** objective, but the over- 
riding^goal of adequate education for every person always remained. 

All of the issues presented in this report are building blocks for a 
quality program of education; if any piece is removed, the whole struc- 
ture will be weakened. Whether we are talking about a supportive ser- 
vice, the instructional program, or financial foundations, each issue is . 
an interlocking piece of the total picture of an adequate program of 
education in Georgia. 

The recommendations of the Committee are both complex and far- 
reaching. Some are designed to be readily implemented while others will 
not be feasible until financing or other resources can be made available. 
All, however, are recommendations which should be provided for all 
Georgia children as soon as is practical. 

The State of Georgia depcndsi upon itVijresent system of public edu- 
cation to insure its future growth and develo)3kment. Education is a long- 
term investment that affects every aspect of olir society. The more we 
choose to invest now -both in quality programs^s well as in dollars— 
the greater the rewards to our society. \ 
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PROGRAM 



Public education in- Georgia traditionally includes responsibility to preschool children,' students in 
grades one fhrough 12, and adults particip/ating in vocational^ avocational or basic education. Each 
of these groups elm be divided into sub-groups in f\eed of specific educational ilervice^. JheiJnstructional 
Program Subcommittee addressed the need\ of each of these groups and recommended ways to meet 
, these needs through the educational program* ' - ' ' 

Govehior Jimmy Carter chaired this subcommittee, with Representative B(yton S. Howes, Jr. 
i , serving as vice-chairman. Other members were: Senator Don Ballard, William J. Breeding, Afargie 
\ Britt, Jim Langford, Representative A. T. Mauldin, Anna S^a Trimble, and Dr. Grant Venn. Senator 



\ Terrell Starr and Representative Robert-Farrar served as ew-officio members* 



GENERAL EDUCATION 

t Many educators feel that educatic^of the" past failed injnany respects because it produced too 
I many passive, intderant, authoritarian, inflexible personalities. They stress an urgent need for a 
; "new'* education which y^ill produce actively inquiring, creative, and totferant personalities who 
can face uncertainty and a^jiguity without disorientation, and can. formulate new meanings to 
meet changes in the environment which threaten individuals an± mutudl»survival. 

The critics of education have pointed out that knowledge is increasing too fast today for individuals 
to store it all. Machines can do it better and cheaper. They stress that ih today's world of mobility 
and accelerated technological change, what children need -even just to make a living— are qualities 
that can never be programmed into a machine: inventiveness, flexibility, resourcefulness, curiosity 
and judgment.-Edllptors agree that today's students will have lo create and discover the new knowl- 
^tege of tomonow needed to cope with tomorrow's super-industrial-clcctronic age. 

If tbe educational process performs its task successfully ih today's world, then it must develop 
4 individual capacities which will enable each human being to become the most eflective person he 
is capable of becoming and develop the individual as a responsible metnber of society. 



T^rends in the jff umber and Kinds of Students Needing General Education 

The total number of students to be served by the public general education PTfifj^m appears to 
be undergoing a slight decrease. The number in grades 8-12 appears to be jncrMsing, while the 
^ number in grades 4-7 is decreasing slightly and the number in grades 1-3 is decreasing significantly. 

Nearly 50 percent of the. 1972 high school graduates were in the job market-either actively em- 
ployed or seeking work. This number is expected to increase if current trends continue. 

Finally, all available evidence indicates that almost 30 percent of stulients within any given age 
level are not completing high schod. The area vocational-technical schools and the military services 
appear to be the major options, for dropouts who have not attained age 18. However, the area 
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schools not actively recrui^ng students below 18, und the military opportunity is becoming 
more limited as the volunteer army moves toward requiring high school graduation as a prerequisite 
for enlistment. Thus, the vast majority of the dropouts do not continue their education, at least 
not until they attain age 18, unless they choose to return to the public school from which Chey had 
dropped ouU-Most do not choose to do so. 

General Education-^ including basic education, developmental education and vocational edu- 
cation—must provide, through "goal-oriented'* tasks, the means for students to develop their own 
^itiative, direct their own activities, apply their skills, and develop a healthy respect for learning 
in general. The concept of •*carecr education*'- wherein the student is helped to find his place in 
the world of work-encompasses these three components of general education. However, .any 
attempt to isoUte career education into a separate and distinct curriculum a^ea would miss com- 
pletely the central Tocus of the whole movement, which is to integrate the work environment into 
all curricular areas and to facilitate an interdisciplinary approach to the curriculum. 

Career Education — Definition^ Purposes, and Design Components 

Career education may be defined as a sequentially developed education program which offers 
to all students- beginning with the first grade or earlier, and continuing into adult life- opportu- 
nities for career orientation, exploration, and job preparation. Its objectives are: 

1) To increase the student's options for occupational choice. 

2) To eliminate barriers (personal, social and economic) to attaining job skills. 

3) To enhance learning achievement in all subject areasj and at all levels of achievement. 



Programs need to be designed to help students accomplish career development tasks at increasing 
levels of maturation from the standpoint of both occupational ai%educational adjustment. Beginning 
with the elementary grades (K-6), students need to become oriented to the world of work4ind the 
Responsibilities involved. Continuing into the middle grades (7-9), exploration of various career 
opportunities should give students deeper understandings of job characteristics and requirements, 
as well as "hands-on" experiences which provide basic knowledge about skills involved. At the high 
school level (grades 10-12), exposure to a variety of occupations-centering upon vocatfonal 
••clusters ' and combining work and study in a cooperative arrangement bctwcca schools and the 
business community -should lead to development of specific skills which can be utilized for either 
job entry or advirficcd training. Throughout these various levels of career development vocational 
guidance needs to be integrated into the curriculum so that attitudinal and emotional preparation 
of students can lead to confortable and effective transition from school to work. 

In the past, segmentation of learning has discouraged the student from transferring knowledge 
gained in school to life outside of school. Career education, with its emphasis upon real life situa- 
tions, will help to remedy this situation. 

Basic Education { 

Basic education includes the development of an expansive vocabulary and a high degree of com- 
prehension; mathematics; communication, consisting of both verbal and written expression; and 
work-study skills, such as knowing whpre to locate information and ideas, and how to use time 
productively. Human relations can also be considered a basic skill to the degree that such relations 
^ enable the student to develop his other basic skills. 

Developmental Education \ 

Developmental education involves all aspects of general education other than basic or vocational 
education. In general, it consists of the development of the knowledge and understanding necessary 
to live a full and productive life. The m^Jor areas for which developmental education is needed are: 
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1) Physical environment ^ 

2) Social enviromnent 

3) Political environoieot 

4) Work environment 

5) Cultural environment 

The physical environment is generally dealt with in exact science courses; the social and political 
environments are generally considered in the social science courses; and the cultural environment 
is treated primarily in the areas cS fine arts and humanities, nd is frequently given attention in the 
social sdences. 

Pevdopmental education, coupled with vocational education, enaUes the individual to graduate 
' from high school with the ability to effectively continue his postsecondary education Or to enter 
into a rewarding work experience, depending upon his cater interest at that time. 

i 

VocatUmal Education \ 

Many Georgia youth leave school with no work goals, no prospects of jobs awaiting them, no 
contacts in the business worid, no knowledge about where or how to apply for jobs, na knowledge 
about job .markets and opportunities, aod no counselors to whom they can turn for advice ahd 
guidance in these areas. 

While Georgians schools have ^advanced considerably during the past few years in providing 
guidance and counseling services to students, job placement has not been given the emphasis and 
consideration equal to that of college placement and most school counselors have lacked sufficient 
training or time to^providc comprehensive and effective job (dacement services. 

While it is generally conceded that some students will probably never desire or be able to fudher 
their edu<^on at the college level, the opportunity to equip themselves to do so should never be 
denied them. The educational esUblishment should resist the tempUtion to ''separate out*' slower 
students and steer them into specific vocational training prggrai^s at the expense of a full academic 
schedule. A better alternative would be for e^very student to be given the additional opportunity 
to prepare himself for gainful employment as he requires it -both during his school years and after 
his graduation. 

School dropouts often have a multitude of needs which cannot be met within the regular class- 
room. Special remedial programs geared to alleviating educational deficiencies are most often needed 
by these individuals, but financial and psychological counseling are also cfXtn required before vo- 
cational training can offer any substantial benefits. 

Specific ^tructional needs for an adequate vocational education program include the following: 

1) Demonstrated models/approaches for fusing career-oriented activities into the regular cur- 
riculum. (Team approaches, coordination, administration* teacher training, instructional 
techniques, etc.) 

2) Resource people from the business community. 

3) Materials and supplies, tods and equipment, products and processes, and laboratory ex- 
periences to supplement the learning environment and enhance the creativity of students. 

4) Differentiated suHing, to facilitate interdisciplinary educational processes. 

Coordinated Vocaf^onal-Academic Education Programs 

The Coordinated Vocational-Academic Education Program (CVAE) is designed to serve those 
students 14 years of age and older whose learning styles differ markedly from the college-bound 
student. Its purpose is to provide the under-achieving student with concrete experiences geared to 
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his interest and level of achkvement Such experienoes (in vocatiODal laboratories or work ttatiffm) 
are used as vehicles for learning the more abstract skills in math, sdenoe and cofiuiiunicatio&. Many 
younger sludenU (14 and 13 year olds) may need to be placed ui jobs within the school system until 
they can demonstrate higher levels of maturity for holding jobs in private businesses. Also, special 
materials, dassrooms and resource people are needed for instruction, as well as special program 
leacber-coordinators. 



Job Placement Program 

A job placement inrjgram should be provided all schools with comprehendve career education 
programs and integntted with the regular instructional and counseling pygram^ Itt oiye^ sh ^r uM 
be to provide job (Jaqemeht assistance to all high school aged youth wko may leave sdMXil either 
as dropouts or graduaks and who plan to enter the job market To facilitate sudi piyrfmfm, trained ^ 
persouuel (consisting of single individuals, or coordinating placement teams if necessary) are needed* 
In addition^ facilities should be pr'>vided for up-dated job piaoemeot recofd systems (to indude 
records of available jobi and student deployment status) and tdlow-up servkes to students. Plice- 
ment services should be ^provided to studenu on a year-round basis, with additional personnel being 
added during summers as necessary* ^ 

In conclusion, the general education progi^am must focus more on the needs pf individual students 
if it is to b^ effective. Thus, in some iiblances the categorical aspecU of the Foundation program 
will need to be made more flexible. The MPPE Study Committee is aware of the need for a reduction 
in the instructional per *onnel-pupil ratio; however, it is also aware of the need to expand profhmi 
dements (such as vocational, compensatory and special education, fine arts, and physical education) 
designed to meet special needs. Thus, the Committee has placed emphasis on the adoption and ex< 
pansion of these special progrem elements as a means to reduce the instnicti<mal personnd*pupil 
ratio. 

More funds will be needed in some areas to attain improved student achievement, notaUy in* 
structional mcdia« The current program, even if vocational courses are offered, is not truly i com- 
prehensive program, thus changes in the Foundatim law should provide incentives for a compre- 
hensive approach. Career education offers a focus under which a more comprehensive approach 
can be introduced. lu focus should be to ma.'umize ail skills and knowledge that are necessary to 
function effectively in all aspects of life. These include use of leisure time, expression of one*s crea- 
tivity, and enrichment of life as well as the development (A vocationally oriented skills. 

The subcommittee madcihe following detailed recommendatious^rtainingto General Education, 
which were later condensed and approved by the full Committee: \ v 

# Each year for each local school system the proportion of graduating high school studen^ho 
have received five or more Carnegie uniu (or IS or more quarU; units) involviipg either vocational 
laboratory experiences or supervised work experiences should be computed; an4 the aUocation of 
instructional uniU for grades 9 through 12 for the succeeding year should be based on the appro- 
priate teacher-pupil ratio as follows: 

Percentage of Graduates with 

5 or More Units of Vocational /nsffySUfHal Unit- 

Laboratory or Work Experience ^tio 

21-50 r 1:24 

51- 75 1:23 
76- 100 1.22 

(An amended and more general-version of this and the following two recommendations were 
later adopted by the full Committee.) 



• The idstructional unit*pupil ratio for grades 6 through S should be 1:27 (which is the current 
ratio for these grade levels), unless the State Board of Education certifies that the local school system 
has a comprehe.isive career exploration and pre-vocational program. In the latter situation, the 
instructional unit-pupil ratio for grades 6 through 8 should be 1:26 (which would be a aiight re- 
duction for these grade levels). 

• The instructional unit-pupil ratio for grades 1 through S should be 1:26. 

• A local school system should be allowed to use up to one-third of its instructional units aitotted 
for an:^ single sjchool to employ licensed instructional personnel; provided, however, that the State 
Board of Education has approved the program improvement plan which describes how these funds 
will be utilized and that the instructional* units utilized for this purpose will be funded at the average 
T-4 salary funded under this section of the Foundation law. 

• The Stat^ Board of Education shall grant funds, incftfding reimbursement for actual travel 
expenses, to local school systems to employ members of the instructional staff to supervise high 
schqol students engaged in a work experience either before or after the school day or on Si^urday; 
provided, however, that the monthly remuneration to any individual for this service docs not exceed 
one^^third of his monthly salary and that he is supervising at least ten students who are receiving 
credit toward graduation for these work experiences. 

• If a local school system is not receiving state funds for a year-round operation of its high schools, 
the State Board of Education shaU grant funds, including reimbursement for actual travel expenses, 
to the local system to employ instructional staff to supervise employed high school students during 
the summer vacation period; provided, however, that the remuneration to any individual during 
this period does not exceed one-third of his salary for the preceding academic year and that he is 
supervising at least ten students who are receiving credit toward graduation for these work ex- 
periences< 

• The State Board of Education should be authorized to supplement the salaries of permitted 
instructional personnel;^ provided, however, that the total salary for such personnel is ho more than 
that of certified instructional personnel holding equivalent certification. 

• The State Board of Education shall grant funds to local school systems for initial and replace- 
fnent equipment for vocational laboratories on the actual cost basis. 

t • Funds for instructional media should be provided at the rate of S500 per instructional unit. 

• The State Board of Education shall allocate to either local school systems or Cooperative Edu- 
cational Service Agencies one director of job placement for every 5000 ADA in grades 7 through 12, 
.and these placement directors should be responsible for assisting local school system personnel in 
the advisement of students relative to career exploration experiences, to woik experiences, and to 
employment opportunities; in theiollow-up activities once students leave high school; and in the 
coordination of placement service with the Georgia Department of Labor. 

• The State Board of Education shall reimburse local systems on the actual cost basis for providing 
transportation for students who are receiving credit for work experiences, for students who are 
receiving training in instructional laboratories that are more than l}4 niiles from the high school 
they attend normally, and for students who need to take field trips as a part of their career awareness 
or career exploration program. 

• The State Board of Education and the Geof^a Department of Labor should investigate labor 
laws to determine ways in which employment restrictions might be modified to promote work 
experiences for youth who are enrolled and supervised in high school vocational programs and 
recommend these modifications to the General Assembly. 

• The Stale Board of Education should investigate with the Internal Revenue Service ways in 
which tax credits might be utilized as a means of stimulating industrial and business corporations 
to provide vocational training programs in cooperation *^ilh the high school program. 

in compliance with court decisions. State Board of Education policy <gr legislation should be 
huopted to entitle tccnaged students who are married, a parent, or pregnant to the same educational 
instruction or its equivalent as other students; provided, however, that si^ch policy or legislation 
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provides that such students may be assigned to a special class or program suited to thcijr special 
needs. ^ 

• Any person who violates any provision of the statutes or regulations which deal with Plication 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be punished as for a misdemeafior, 
and each day a prohibited act continues shall constitute a separate offense. 

^ RecowBcadattMBi 

1 In order to provide greater flexibility to the local system, fund allo- 
cations should be made on the basis of instructional units rather 
than individual teachers and each school should be able to use up 
to one-third of such units for "licensed" personnel. The State Board 
should be authorized to supplement the salaries of qualified **per- 
aiitted" teachers. 

2 The Siate Board of Education should adopt a policy pf pioviding 
incentive allotments to local school systems which initiate compre- ^ 
hensive program improvements at the 6-8 and the 9-12 grade levels. 
These systems would receive funds f^r starl-up and continuation 
costs for programs at the 6-8 grade^level which emphasize career 
exploration, and at the 9-12 grade level for programs which provide 
comprehensive plans for occupational development and work ex- 
perience. This state funding plan would provide additional teachers 
to those systems which induce greater participation in these programs. 
Local systems should be free to make funding allocations within 
grades 6-8 and 9-12 in support of these programs and thereby gen- 
erate a greater degree of individualized instruction for students. This 
flexibility to place ,teachers where needed would effectively reduce 
the pupil-teacher ratio. However, at no time should actions by the 
local system result in a pupil-teacher ratio higher than 1:2S. 

3 Instructional media should be provided at a rate per instructional 
unit which promotes individualized instruction. 

4 State Board of Education policies an0 goals should promote a com- 
prehensive program of career education to be made available to all 
students in grades K-Il 

5 State funds, should be provided to local school systems to purchase 
and replace equipment for instructional laboratones. 

6 The General Education Program should Tacilitate the student's entry 
into employment or advanced training by providing adequate guid- 
ance, placement, and foUow-up servic^s^ 

7 A director of job placement shou(d be allocated to local school 
systems or CESAs for every 5,000 ADA in grades 7-12, to assi.st 
systems in advising students and coordinating services with the 

. Georgia Department of Labor. 

8 In order to use the whole community as a learning laboratory, 
schools and communities should establish cooperative relationships 

^ which will foster responsible adulthood and integrate studekts into 
functional community roles. ^ 

9 Funds should be made available to local schools for instructional 
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staff to supervise communUy- work experiences of students after 
school and durihg the suinmers. ' \ 

16 Funds should be provtdetl to rdmburu^ school systems for ihc costs 
necessary for transporting students to and from authonzcd^ob sites 
during school hours; and for field trips connected with career pro- 
grams. 

11 The State Board of Edui:ation, in conjunction with the State Labor 
Department, should investigate labor laws ^cd recommend ways in 

^ which employment restiic^ons can be modified to promote work ex- 
periences for youth who are property enrolled and supervised in 
secondary School vocational programs. 

12 Legidation or State Board of Education poUcy should be adopt*^, 

to entitle teenagers who are married, pregnant,, or parents* to an ^ 
' ediicatioQa^iptniction program equal to that provided other stvidents. 

13 The judicious; properly supervised use of quj^ified studen^^^^Sr^ « 
teaching at the lower level in all areas {such as General Education, 
Special Education, Compensatory Edtication, Physical Education 
^nd I^-school Education) shoidd be encouraged. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Approximately 12% of all school-aged children in Geor^a deviate sufficiently from what is con- 
sidered normal growth and development to prevent their receiving maximuna benefit from the 
regular school program. To meet the needs of these children; specially qualified teachers, supple- 
mentary materials and equipment, d'lferentiated methods, and other services and facilities are 
required. 

The exceptional child can be identified within one or more of the following basic classifications:, 
mentally retarded; special learning disabifities; behavioral disorders; impaired vision, hearing or 
speech; muhi-handicapped; hospital or home-bound; and ^fted. Most of these children can operate 
effectively in the regular classroom if they receive social services on a systematic basis for a relatively 
short period of time. 

Mentally Retarded 

Tfte mentally retarded group includes the trainable mentally retarded (TMR) child who has an 
intellectual ability of one-third to one-half that of an "average" child of the same age, and the 
educable nientaily retarded child with the inleHectual ability <rf approximately one-half to three- 
fourths th;it of an "average" child. * 

The trainable group benefits most from programs designed to develop their usefulness within 
the home, special residential settings, or 'other sheltered environments. In the past, services for 
these children have mostly been assumed by private scho||s and community day programs. In- 
creased participation in TMR programs by the public schools is presently a major need. 

The educable menially retarded child should not have a "watered down'* curriculum at either 
the elementary or secondary levels, but one which includes development of basic skills, compctsncies 
in social living and personal health and full participation in programs such as homemaking and 
physical education r « 

Learning Disabilities 

Children with specific learning disabilities resulting from brain injury or other dysfunctions have 
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disorders in one or more, of the^asic psychorogical processes involved in understanding or using 
language or performing mathematical calculations. Regular diagnosis, followed by close supervision 
by a learning disabilities teacher, in both self*contaiiied classes ai^d through itinerant programs, is 
essential for an eflfective correctional program. Many children with these disorders can still be 
enrolled in regular classrooms fQf much of the school day. 

Behavioral Disorders 

The child with behavioral disorders may be emotionally disturbed or socially mftladjusted to 
the extent that he canpot adjust to his everyday suifoundings or to forces within himself. Aggres- 
sive behavior, truancy, fighting, and defiance against authority are typical manifestations of mal- 
adjustment. For children with temporary or transitory disturbances, special i^tierant, or resource, 
teachers are needed, while the self-contained classroom may be provided for those with chronic 
problems. To identify and provide follow-^ services for severely emotionally disturbed children 
who may need to be placed in special residential or day care centers, provision should be made 
within the public school system for systematic^ psychological evaluation, diagnosis, and supportive 
services. - 

Physical Impairments 

Expending upon their ability to conrununicate, children with hearing impairments are classified 
as either hard of hearing or deaf. The deaf child may need special iastruction for a complete language 
structure or special help to maintain effective communication. Services of diagnosticians and coun- 
selors, as well as supplementary resource classes and itinerant services of specially trained teachers, 
should be made available for these students. ^ ' , 

The visually impaired include totally blind children and those with visual handicaps resulting 
from congenital defects, eye diseases, injuries to the eye and poor eye coordination. Since partially 
seeing children may become educationally retarded or considered mentally retarded, early visual 
screening programs and follow-up services need to be made available to all schools. Small instruc- 
tional units> resource rooms, and itinerant programs should supplement regular classrooms. 

Speech problems of children may range from mild or deviant to severe speech- and language dis- 
orders which interfere with communication or may cause children to become maladjusted. Cul- 
turally deprived children seem to have a greater neei for special instruction than others. Most 
children can remain in regular cLssrooms and require only itinerant services on an individual basis 
or in small groups. 

Hospital/ Home Bound 

The child who should be served under the hospital/home bound (program is one who Las a medi- 
cally diagnosed physical illness which is uonconimunicable and restricts him to his home or a hos- 
pital. The major objective should be to provide continuity to the child's planned educational program 
through sound and innovative instructional techniques. 

Gifted \ y 

The gifted student, for purposes of this program, is defined as one whose mental ability, a^ ftle- 
termined by a standardised mental ability test and observational criteria, places him in the uf!)per 
three to five percent, of the general school population or who manifests exceptional ability or unique 
potential in one or more of the visual and performing arts, ^ince gifted children are exceptional 
children under Georgia law, clearly defined objectives for program and student developmctU and 
instruction to meet ideatified needs are required. 

An adequate program foi;,the gifted would include enrichment ^neriences, acceleration in program 
pace, and special grouping as necessary. A specialized curriculum, special teachersjand consultants 
who understand the nature and needs of the gifted, counselling personnel, and special opportunities 
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Tor superior achievement, experimentation and creati/ity are all essential parts of a program for 
gifted students. ^ 

For all the children described above, unique instructional and therapeutic, procedures may be, 
required and should be readily available, either within each school system directly or through 
cooperative programs among school systems (such as CESAs). 

Temporary diagnostic classes may be necessary for adequate diagnosis of learning difficulties 
and proper placement. Appropriate learning skills, social competencies, citizenship, personal and 
social adjustment, and vocational skill development are needed to prepare these students for partici- 
pation in the community. 

Vocational rehabilitation services avaiMbte through the State Department of Human Resources 
should be used whenever needed. Specially trained resource teachers or itinerant special education 
teachers should be available to provide individual instruction or visit regular classrooms to help 
handicapped students and assist teachers with instructional programs. Since personal safety is a 
most important factor in an adequate learning environment for the handicapped, some schools may 
require alterations to school plant facilities. 

Current Efforts 

In 1968, the Georgia General Assembly passed a law which required that all local school boards^ 
establish and maintain special educational facilities, employ professional workers, establish an 
Advisory Committee, and develop and implement a plan for all exceptional children by the end of 
the school year 1975-76. ^ - 

However, school systems are stitl a long way from reaching the goal set by legislative mandate. 
Although most systems (99 percent) provide or have access to programs, approved teachers and 
minimum facilities for educable mentally retarded children, there are still significant gaps in services 
for most other areas of exceptionality. Shpitages of facilities and instructional programs, as well as 
consultative services, still exist for the multi-handicapped and those with specific learning disabilities, 
and for the visually handicapped and hearing impaired. 

Considerable progress has been made in providing psychological services to children, and ^1 
percent of the systems now provide or have access to a school psychologist/psyehotoietrist. Also, 
79 percent of the systems indicate that they provide appropriate transportation as needed by ex- 
ceptional children. However, both these services often fall far short of desired goals, and transporta- 
tion of the severely handicapped is frequently neglected. 

School systems generally lack up-to-date plans for developing programs and services and there- 
fore have not provided for sequential learning experiences for most exceptional children— particu- 
larly at the secondary level. 

Special education remains one of the few fields of education with major manpower shortages. 
Education programs for training personnel in special education remains a critical need in Georgia. 

Classft>om facilities and instructional media are inadequate— especially for multi-handicapped, 
visual, speech and hearing impaired, and gifted students— since fund allocation policies and pro- 
cedures do not provide for excess costs necessary to provide instruction in these areas. , 

Program deficiencies relating spiecifically to the gifted are significant from the standpoint of 
meeting the needs of all exceptional children. Currently, school systems operating early admission 
to school programs for gifted pre-school children do not receive state reimb.ursement for these 
students until they reach six years of age; and there are no funds available to rcjmburse private 
schools for education of the gifted. No scholarships are available for special teachers of the gifted; 
and state funds have not been made available^or inservice training programs for existing teachers. 
' Many schbol systems use Section 20 allotments for (conducting remedial programs for under- 
achievers, and thereby limit funds for comprehensive full-service progran^s. Furthermore, a school 
population-based allocation procedure for distribution of teacher units^does not provi.de for the 
unequal distribution of ll^ndicapped students or for the fact that many systems have insufficient 
resources for developing a comprehensive program. 
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Some systems with widely scattered and small school populations may never be able to provide 
comprehensivQ programs for their exceptional children. However, the needs of most children can 
probably be served by 1975-76 if systems are encouraged to exercise more initiative in programming, 
if State Board regulations provide for effective utilization of funds, and if the State will provide 
supplemental assistance to: 

1) Encourage cross-system programs and services. 

2) Provide adequate maintenance and operation and^^her costs necessary for exceptional children. 

3) Facilitate teacher training and retraining programs. <- 

4) Encourage the use of Section 20 funds for exceptional children only. ^ 

5) Encotn-age adequate supply of leadership- personnel and development of adequate programs. 



(Consolidation of sparsely populated school systems with geographically large areas c6uld also 
be an important factor in providing comprehensive programs for aU children./ 

The subcommittee made the following detailed recommendations in the area of Special Education 
which were^ater condensed and approved by the full Committee: 

• The Statue Board of Education should adopt classification criteria for each category of ex- 
ceptional stud^t to be served on a statewide basis, both for those served in a self-contained setting 
and those serveo effectively in the regular classroom by an itinerant teacher. 

• The State Board of Education should provide funds to local systems and CESAs for instructional 
services to students who meet the criteria of needing to be placed in a self-contained special education 
setting; and the appropriation to tl^e State Board for this purpose should be based on one instruc- 
tional unit, plus associated operating expenses, for every twelve annual average daily membership 
(ADM) of such students. ' 

• The State Board of Education should provide funds to local systems and CESAs for instructional 
services to students who meet the criteria of needing the services of an itinerant special education 
teacher; and the appropriation to the State Board for this purpose should be based Vn one in- 
structional unit, plus associated operaUsg expenses for every 37 annual ADM of suclj students. 
Associated operating expense in this case includes the expense of the itinerant teacher's travel from 
one school to another, but excludes maintenance and operation (M & O) except whqi a resource 
room which is used primarily for the instruction of special education students is provided. 

• The State Board of Education should provide funds to local systems and Cooperative Edu- 
cational Service Agencies for one leadership position, plu^ reimbursement for actual travel expenses, 
for every 40 special education instructional units. 

• The State Board of Education should be appropriated sufficient funds to finance 750 new special 
education uni6 in each of the next tWo fiscal years- FY 1975 and FY 1976— so that the goal of 
meeting all students' exceptional needs will be a reality in FY 1976; and these funds should be 
reallocated to local systems and CESA's on the basis of unmet need. 

• The State Board of Education should adopt a policy relative tathe use of mini-buses for the 
transportation of special education studt^nts, be authorized to grant funds to either local systems 
t>r CESAs for the operation of mini-buse^as prescribed by its policy; and be authorized to reimburse 
CESAs for the purchase of mini-buses; provided, however, that each such bus is used primarily to 
transport students who ^re receiving special education services being provided by the CESA. (This 
reconirhendation has been included in the section on Pupil Transportation.) 

• All state funds for special education programs will be reduced by the amount of federal funds 
available for the same purpose; provided, however, that such federal funds are not for the expansion 
or improvement of these programs or that federal statutes, regulations and guidelines do not prevent 
such api^cation of federal funds. 

• The Stat& Board of.Education should require each local system to prepare a new or up-dated 
plan for providing services to all exceptional phildren within their jurisdiction which should clearly 
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identify priorities and strategies ^needed to have a comprehensive program by FY. 197|; clearly 
d^ignate which local agency -the local school system itself, a consortium of local 8ch^^;j^y stems, 
or theCESA— ivifl be responsible for prdvidiag services to, each subpopulation; and be submitted 
to the State Board of Education no later than ^uly U b74. 

• The State Board df Education should pjQvide- educational funds for exceptional children 
confined to institutions and attending o^utpatient centers on the-*asis of accurately established 
needs and comprehensive plans for meetii\e those ne^ds. 

• The State Board of Education and tne Georgia JHuman Resources Board should establish a 
Coordinating Committee on Exceptional C^iildr'fea.and Adults by no later than May 15, 1974. The 
committee should meet at least once every Quarter and consist of no less than three members from 
each of the departments operated under thejtwo boards, including at least one mdivfdu^lW one of 
the top two levels of management. 

• The State Scholarship Commission shiuld adopt priorities toward filling statewide needs for 
special education teacher preparation in critical areas of cxceptionalitj^pecially in geographical 
areas of the state where critical needs exist. 

• The State Board of Education and the Board of Regents, through cooperative endeavors, should 
increase efforts to initiate teacher training programs which will meet statewide needs- for special 
education teachers in critical areas. 

Recommendations ^ * 

14 Every exceptional student in Georgia should be identified thr))ugh 
educational, psychological and medical testmg and provided with an 
educational program which will contribute to the remediation of his 
exteptionality and develop bis maximum potential for participating , 
in family and community living. 

15 The educational program for exceptional children should serve to 
integrate these students into the regular class program as early as 

possible, even if only on a part-time basis. " * 

16 The state should be responsible for providing adequjt^ educational / 
services for the institutionalized or severely handicapped who are \ 
unable to attend a public school. » 

17 The state should provide special opportunities for advanced achieve- 
ment, experimentation and creativity for gifted students. 

18 One instructional unit should be provide^for every 12 exceptional 
students with special needs. Appropriate funds for instructidpal media, 
maintenance and operation should also be provided. \ 

19 One instructional -unit should be provided for every 37 students who 
need the services of an itinerant special education teacher.\ Associ- 
ated operating expenses should also be provided, including travel 
costs but excluding maintenance and operation except when special 
resource rooms are used. 

20 One leadership position should be provided for every 40 special 
education instructional unit^. 

21 Funds and services for exceptional children should be provided on '\ 
the basis of accurately established needs of each subpopulation and 
comprehensive plans developed to meet those needs. 



22 The State Board of Education ^d the Human Resources Board 
should establish a ogordinating committee to develop and execute 
effective educational programs for institutionalized children and 
adults. 

23 The Legislature, the Statfe Board of Education, the Board of Regents, 
and the Scholarship Commission should make every effort to meet 
the personnel needs for special education programs by FY 1976. 



COMPENSATORY EPUCATION 

A great many Georgia yo\iths are significantly behind in their, educational achievement, yet they 
have no apparent mental, i)hysical, or emotional handicap. Furthermoie, nearly 37% of Georgians 
fourth grade students and over 50% of the eighth ^ade students arc one or more years behind 
national averages, in their ^kill in rto^ng^y the eleventh grade, nearly on#^rd of the studerts 
are three or more years behind natJJlhafnarms,, The Cdnmiittee has determined that these low 
achievers must be compensated in their learning, as early in school a^ possible, through remedial 
instruction in the basic skills (reading, math, and use of the English Itaguage). >Vithout increased 
^ attention and individualized instruction, tiiesc children will fall further and further behind each 
year, fail repeatedly, and eventually drop out of school and into an oVerburdened job market with 
no marketable skais and little achievement in the basic and developmental skills. The high incidence 
of failures, low achievement, and dropping out provides strong evidence that a program to remediate 
low achievement is desperately needed in our state. 

Diagnostic testing is an important part of an effective compensatory education program. Through 
comprehensive diagnostic testing, the teacher can identify the specific skills that each student has 
not acquired within each subject matter area. The teacher can then develop learning tasks which 
cad be given to each student to build the skills he lacks. 

Individualization of instruction can be used effectively with all students, in all types of settings, 
and in all subject matRlr areas; but this approach is particularly important for students needing 
compensatory instruction. These students have not mastered some very basic skills that are necessary 
for them to prog-ess in their current grade-level learning tasks; yet they have mastered many other 
basic skills for which repetition would only cause borfedom and hostility. The emotional state of, the 
child, his level of frustration and dejection caused by repeated task/ailure, and his advancing school 
age necessitate that the remediation of basic skill deficieiiicies be on an individualized basis.4ttc> 
divi(jMalized instruction for the compensatory student can take place ib his regular classroom, or 
he can ^)e assigned to a special compensatory classroom oi^ a full-time basis. The approach used 
depend^ on many factors, including the training of the classroom teac^ier, the availa5ilit4|^the 
needed resources for the regular classroom, or deficiencies and attitude^ of the student. AlWi||h 
it is desirable to keep all students in "regular** classes whenever feasibly, the critical point"* 
individuali;Eation of instruction must be established and operated effectively and eflficiently^ 
benefit of tW student. 

Funding for compensatory education in Georgia currently comes from three sources-Title I of 
the Elementi^ry and Secondary Education Act (ESEA,^federal program), the Instructional Assistance 
Program (sta^e program), and locally funded efforts. / 
■ Although T\itle I funds have increased each year,ithe nuqiiber of students being served his dra^ 
matically deceased because federal guidelines have changed relative to eligibility. In 1970 most 
children from Ipw income families were eligible; however, the amount of funds spent per child was 
too small to have a sufficient impact. Current guidelines restrict the use of funds to children of most 
need and require that Title I funds spent on each child must be approximsUely equal to 50 percent of 
state-local expenditures per child. The guidelines also require that for a child to be eligible, he must^ 
be attending a school representative of the entire school system in the percentage of children who 



comp from families with annual incomes of $2,01)0 or less. In many sdiool systems, federal funds are 
sufficiently available to "help only the neediest students in schools eligible for the Title I Program. 

In 1971, the -General Asseipbly authorized $3.2 million for use in limited Instructional Assistance 
Programs. Most systems having the* program reported a significant increase' in academic achieve- ^ 
mcnt, and educators involved in^the program reported some remarkable results— children who had 
never read were now reading and their attitude toward education in general was vastly improved. 
The committee feels that the early success of this program supports the need of a compensatory 
education program. 

A number of wealthier systems have made use of local funds, as well as Title I and the Instructional 
Assistance Proaram, to develop extensive compensatory programs. These systems tend to have a t 
high level of rJjbnue per student as well as a very higlj, concentration of children from low income 
families, and yet programs may vary from system to system, and even from school to school within 
a system. Ifa program is to be successful, it not only must have sufficient funds, but also should be 
continued for ajsufficient period of time, and have a sufficient mix of additional personnel, additional 
instructional media, and a staff development program designed to bring about eflfective use of the 
new resources. 

In conclusion. Title, I programs of ESEA have demonstrated effectiveness in helping students 
v/ho have neods for compensatory instruction in the basic skills. The proMem is that program funds 
reach only the most needy students in the poorest of conmiunitics. The program ^rvcs only approxi- 
mately 80,000 of the 275,000 students in grades 3 through 12 who need a compensatory program. ' 
Studies have shown that at least a 50 percent increase in school expenditures for disadvantaged 
students is needed if the compensatory program efforts are to be successful. 

The subcommittee made the following detailed recommendations in the area of compensatory 
edujcation which were later condensed and approved by the full Committee. 
- • Each local system should be reimbursed for actual test and student evaluation cost per student, 
excluding personnel cost, multiplied by the number of students who are esti/nated to be members 
of the Compensatory Education Target Population. ; 

• On the basis of statewide testing programs, the State Board k Education shall estimate the ' 
number of students in each schdol^ system who are: 

1) one or more years behind national norms while in grades three and four (if ungraded, ages 
8 and 9); 

2) one and one-half 'years behind national norms 4vhile in gjjides five and six ^f ungraded, ages 
10 and 11); and ' " 

3) two years behind national norms while in grades seven through twelve (if ungraded, age 12 
and older) 

in reading skills, mathematical skills or skills; in the use (rf the English language. 

The State Board will tlien subtract from number the number of students in these grades who 
wou;d be served by Title I of ESEA (or an equivalent Rderal program if it should be replaced by 
' doc). The resultinrntJmber will be the number of students in need of the Compensatory Education 
Program. • . \ 

• The State Board of Education shall be authorized to grant funds to each system annually which 
are equal to the number in need of a Compensaiory Education Program multiplied Oy $250; pro- 
vided that: 

1) the local system has detailed the mamier in which the funds are to be expended in its Program 
Improvement Plan; 

2) the local system has provided assurances that these funds will not supplant other funds; and 
"^3) the local syslehi has agreed to administer to all eligible students the pre-test and post-test 

adopted for this purpose by the State Board. 

f 
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In thc'evcnt that the General Assembly does not appropriate the funds needed for the total pro- 
gram, the funds will be distributed to lower grades first, starting with the third grade and progressing 
consecutiv^y as far as the funds will allow. 

After the first year of this program, the State Board of Education will reduce the number of stu- 
dents cto which the actual grant to the local system will be based by one for each student who Kad 
participated in the preceding year and who did ifot gain adeast three-fourths of a year for all three 
basic skill areas. , ,^ 

• Each local school system should adipinister a standardized readiness test, which has been 
adopted for this purpose by the State Board of Education, to all first grade students and cost of 
materials and scoring should be financed by state funds. 

• On the basis of the statewide administration of thq readiness test, the State Board of Education 
shaU estimate the number of students in grades one and two who would score one deviation or more 
below the mean. The State Board will then subtract from this number the number of students in 
these grades who will be served by Title I of JESjEA (or an equivalent federal program if it is replaced 
by one). The resulting number will be the number of students in grades one an*4wo in need of a 
Developmerftal Education Program. • % • 

• The Sute Board of Education shall be authorized to annually granktp each system funds which 
arc equal to the number of children in need of a Developmental Education Program multiplied by 
an amount up to SISO; provided, howpver, that: 

1) the local system has detailed in its Improvement Plan thfe manner in which the funds are to be 
expended to provide a developmental program to eligible students; 

2) the local system has provided assurances that these funds will not supplant other funds; 

3) the local system has agreed to administer to all eligible students the pre-test and post-test 
adopted for this purpose by the State Board. 

In the event that the General Assembly d^ not appropriate the funds needed for both grades 
one and two, the funds will be distributed toEiance the program for all eligible first grade students 
first. ^ 

Aftpr the first year of this program, the State Board of Education will reduce the number of stu- 
dents on which the actual grant will be based by one for each student who participated in the pre- 
ceding year and who cannot score at least at the mean on a standardized readiness test. 

Recommendationg 

24 Compensatory education should be made available to all students 
in grades three through 12 who are sufficiently behind in their basic 
skills (reading, math and use of the English languslge) and to children 
in grf Jes one and two who score significantly below average on a 

^ readiness test. A child is considered sufficiently behind if he is at 
least one year behind the national norm in grades three and four, one 
and one-half years behind in grades five and six, and two years be- 
hind in grades seven through 12. 

25 All students in grades three through 1^ in need of a compensatory 
education program in the basic skills shoi\|d be identifiea oy an 
achievement test and administered a comprehensive evaluation which 
includes physical, psychological and educational components. Chil- 
dren in grades one and two inwieed of compensatory education will 
be identified through a readiness'test. 

26 The State Board of Education should determine the number of chil- 
^ dren In need of compensatory education who are not beiog served 
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' j by existing federal prograins and be authorized to grant annual 

funds to each system sufficient to provide needed services for these 
children, subject to federal legislation, rules, regulations and policies. 



PR&SCHOOL EDUCATION , 

Approximately one-third of all fourth graders and half of the state*s eighth graders are one year or 
more behind the national average in reading and math. It has been shown that the dramatic high 
school failure and dropout ra{e currently characterizing Qeorgia*s educational program begins in 
the primary grades with unprepared and underdeveloped children. 

Most children have developed 5t) percent of their mature intelligence by the time they have reached 
age four» and three-quarters of their adult reasoning ability is established by the time they reach 
age eight* Thus» by the time they enter school, more than two*thirds of their total intellectual ability 
is in place. An adequate devdopmental training program aimed at mA:ing pre-school children ready 
for the more academically-oriented instruction which commences in the first grade will insure that 
all children begin school with sufficient ability to learn and will sharply reduce the number of these 
students who, under present conditions, would repeat grades at great expense to the state, require 
c^pensatory education, or drop out of school entirely.. 

Handicapped Children 

Current estimates Indicate that 8,948 of Georgia's 5-year-olds and 17,577 of the states three and 
four-year-olds have physical, mental or emotional handicaps which prevent full use of their innate 
abilities. 

Each year that they do not receive services cither to remediate or to compensate for their handi- 
caps results in a progressive or permanent retardation of their intellectual abilities. 

Identification of and compensation for handicaps during the early years of a child's life are critical 
factors in determining his subsequent achievement in and out of school. Before entran9e into school 
he needs to ieichieve sufficient levels of the following in order to function effectively in the first grade: 
oral language skills, perceptual skills, cognitive functioning ability, memory ability, muscle and motor 
coordination, basic knowledge of principles of personal hygiene, health and safety, positive self- 
esteem, the ability to work in groups and, for those in their fifth year, basic mathematical concepts. 

Perceptually and Linguistically Deficient 

Children who are classified as perceptually or linguistically deficient have no readily diagnosable 
physicial, mental or emotional handicap, but are significantly lacking in the developmental skills 
necessary for satisfaqtory school achievement. These children are not mentally retarded and may 
even have intellectual ability which is above average. Frequently the cause of the retarded develop- 
ment cannot be identified. In many cases the environment in which the child is reared is devoid of 
stimulus. The child is not exposed to new and interesting things to see and hear, resulting in his 
r inability to sustain attention and to acquire perceptual and language skills; adults around him 
generally do not relate to the past, thus inhibiting his memory development; his motor and physical 
development are limited; and his lack of language development results in a retardation of his cog- 
nitive skills. 

The number of children who are perceptually or linguistically deficient is estimated to be 26,046 
for ages three and four and 13,260 for age five. 

The effectiveness of pre-school programs to ready these students for first grade has been demon- 
_§ toated. A program focusing on developmental skills leads to higher IQ scores, fewer failures in first 
and primary grades, higher scores on readiness tests, and increased achievement in the first grade. 

Through the use of developmental assessments administered early in each child's life, most of 
these children with significant perceptual or linguistic deficiencies can be identified. 
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. Georgia has 70,326 children who are age five who do not belong to cither oT the two special groups 
discussed above. 

These children will also profit from a pre-schod program. A program which focuses on develop- 
mental skills will increase their readiness for Rirst grade. In turn, the increased readiness will result 
in fewer failures and higher achievement . ^ 

The same goals which apply to handicapped and perceptually and linguistically deficient children 
are also pertinent for non*deficient children. 

CunenI Efforts 

Until the 1972-73 school year, only a few pre-schod education programs had been developed in 
Georgia. Those were the locally funded programs in the AtlanU and Muscogee County Schods and 
several federally funded programs. 

Beginning in FY 1974, sUte funds are available for a one-half day program for all physically, 
mentally and emotionally haiulicapped five-year-old children. The General Assembly appropriated 
- S 6 .7 miUion for thiaj!Ogr am, based o n the assumption that the handicapped constitute mpproximatdy 
nine percent of the five-year-olds, that HT uf lh*se hanJitapp c d children would need transportation 
to their learning sites, and that funds foi^testing would be needed to identify these students* 

The subcommittee made the following detailed recommendations which were then condensed 
and approved by the full committee. 

• The State Board of Education shall provide funds for a developmental pre-school program on 
approximately\one-half day basis for a 180-day school year; attendance of children shall be op- 
tional; and the pHoqty for initiating components shall be as follows: 

1) mentally, physically and emotionally handicapped, age S, « 

2) perceptually and linguistically deficient, age S, 

3) perceptually and linguistically deficient, ages 3 and 4, 

4) non-handicapped and non-deficient, age S, 

5) mentally, physically and emotionally handicapped, ages 3 and 4. 

The Georgia Board of Human Resources has the authority and is encouraged to establish programs 
for children of ages 3 and 4 until such time that the State Board of Education establishes a program 
for these children on a statewide basis. 

• The appropriation to the State Board of Education for the purpose of financing approximately 
a one-half day pre-school program should be based on the following: 

1) handicaf)ped, age S — one instructional unit for every 23 ADM, 

2) deficient, age 5 -one instructional unit for cvefy 27 ADA, 

3) non-handicapped, age 5 -one instructional unit for every 40 ADA, 

4) handicapped, ages 3 and 4-one instructional unit for every 21 ADM, 

5) deficient, ages 3 and 4 -one instructional unit for every 25 ADA, 

plus associated Operating expenses, and one leadership position for every SO instructional units. For 
the first three years of operation of each component the grants should be adjuste$l at' the mid-term 
to reflect the actual first four months ADA or ADM, and after that period* of time the initial and 
mid-term adjustment process used Tor grades one through twelve will be utilized. The actual in- 
structional unit-pupil ratio in each one-half day sesfion would be one-half of the ratios recommended 
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above. The difleretice in the ratios above are exf4ained py two factors: youngs children need more 
individualized attention than older children, and the severity oT the handicap or the imf>airment 
affects *the number of students which should be assigned to a unit. ^ 

• The grant for the prc-school program should also include funds for student trahsporUtion 
that is based on the following: 

1) use of mini*bus for all h&ndicapped and deficient students actually transported^ assuming two 
runs by each bus for each one*half day session; and 

2) use oT the same transportation as the students in grades one through 12 for non*handicapped 

and noo-defictent children who are age five. 

« 

• Each local system should be reimbursed for actual test and evaluation costs, excluding pmonnci 
costs, necessary to identify the handicapped and deficient pre-school children, up to S30 per child 
multiplied by the number of children who are estimated to be members of the handicapped and 
deficient pre-school subpopulations; and the Sute Board of Education should esubfish policy and 
procedures for the identification of these children. 



27 Kindergarten should be provided for all five-year-old children in 
Georgia who reaclTagcliveiW or before September 1 of the school 
year. 

a) The program will include at least the equivalent of one-half day 
at school, five days a week. 

b) This program can be most efficiently implemented in steps. Al* 
though ideally kindergarten should be available immediately, the 
realities of capital outlay needs, recruitment of qualified teachers, 
and curriculum development necessitate that this program be 
implemented over ihe next several years. 

2S The State should provide early childhood education for three and 
four year olds who are either phy«cally, mentally or emotionally 
handicapped or perceptually or linguistically deficient. As with kin* 
dergarten, this program can be most effectively implemented in steps. 

29 The Department of Human Resources should provide services for 
those pre-school children not covered under this program. 

30 The SGSlt Board of Education should establish and uniformly ad- 
minister policies and procedures for identifying and placing the 
handicapped and deficient. 

31 Instructional units should be provided on the basis of one teacher 
to every: 

40 ADA- non-handicapped, age S 
I 27 ADA -deficient, age 5 . 
23 ADM -handicapped, age 5 
25 ADA.- deficient, ages 3 and 4 
21 ADM -handicapped, ages 3.and 4 

(For H day, these ratios would be cut-in halO * 
o2 One leadership position should be provided for every 50 teachers. 
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ADULT EDUCATION [ 

In 1970* netrly 70 percent of Georgi&'s population was <Jer 16 year< of age and over 60 percent of 
Iheae adults were in t)ie labor force. White many of the repainiog 40 percent could not cons{d«ed 
as part of the laboc market per le-suc^ as those in ;luUtary service, housewives, and the iimM- 
tiooatized-tbe number who would be able to work given sufficient training and opportunity b 
estimated to be quite large. ^ • 

Two major targets of an adult education program are tbe unemployed and the underemployed. 
Tbe latter category indudes those who desire fuU-time employment but can obtain only part-ttme 
work; those whoLateemployed outside thdr appropriate skill area; those with good skills but com- 
paratively low annual inoome; and those with incomes bdow the poverty level. 

Data is not currently available to ascertain the number of adults within the unemployed and 
underemployed categories.* However, the unemploy^ within the labor force number approximately 
77,000. Those who are unemployed but who would work if appropriate employment were available 
has been estiniated to be 225^000. Approxiroatdy 850,000 in tbe labor force have an annual income 
of less than $2,000. Thus, thb target population is at least one million in number, or about one-third 
of the adult population. 

To meet the needs of botU the unemployed and underemployed, ONnprehensive adult vocational > 
training programs should be made accessible statewide. Such progruns should include recruitment 
and counseling services, must develop marketable skills, and provide placement and follow-through 
seWices which will assist individuals in finding satisfactory employment. * * 

Approximately a quarter of a million of Georgians adulu 25 years of age and older (14.3% of the 
total population) have less than an eighth grade education or its equivalent and can be considered 
functional illitemtes. This target population has been increasing at the rate of about 7,000 persons 
per year. 

The illiterate person is one whose basic educational deficienci^ impair his ability to obtain em- 
ployment and to be a productive and responsible citizen. Deficiencies, particularly in communication 
and conr mutational skills, restrict his involvement in society to the extent that he usually becomes a 
majoir component of the i^de of poverty and welfarism and tends to perpetuate illiteracy through 
his offspring. 

In order to curb and prevent the cycle of poverty and attendant societal ills which it harbors (such 
as unemployment, sickness and crime), the educational system*s first priority for this target popu- 
lation should be to reach all individuals with less than eight yeare of schooling through a program 
of adult education. An effective adult education (AE) program should include: the recruitment of 
individuals who need training in the basic educational skills; a*diagno$tic process to place each 
person into a^prograih at the level he Deeds; individualized instruction; and placement services to 
hdp individuals find appropriate work and/or advanced training—especially vocational training.. 

Other categories of adults who have special education needs include the katulicapped, foreign- 
bom, and those 65 years of age and older. j • 

While the disabled and handicapped comprise (hs than one percent ijf the tcJtU active labor *orcc 
they can* contribute considerably to the economic life of a community if they are properly trained. 
Special outreach training and placement programs should be provided to meet their distinctive needs. 

The foreign-bom will comprise a more significant portion of Georgia's popul^on in the future 
as Atlanta achieves the sutus of an international city, as more trade is established with other coun- 
tries, and as more foreign-based industries are located ^thiq the state, ^any of then individuals 
will need special education in communications and in areas dealing with social and economic insti- 
tutions, and n^ to be reached with appropriate services. 

Persons age 65 and over already comprise 1 1.8 percent of the adult population, aiid are steadily 
increasing. They too are frequently in need of basic and vocational education, and nmny are stiU 
seeking full or part-time employment. Also, fhe great amount of leisure time available to this group 
is creating demands for developmental, avocational, and fccreational programs. Although a state- 
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•wide £omprchcnsivc ];;rogram may not be cconemicaliy feasible at^this time, every effort should be 
made to meet this gmwing nc^ as sooa as possible. 

Curfent Efforts and Needs • w ' 

Tbe deorgi^ program for adult education has made significant strides since passage of the 1966 
Adiilt Education Act. Efforts to provi(Ie basic facilities, administrative services and instructional 
staff,' media %nd equipment throughout hie state have be jn commendable, especially since state 
*funds were meager in the early stages of the program. 

However, as the state's economic position has improved, industrial demands for a skilled labor 
forcfe. have increased, while at the same ttm^J unemployment and welfare rdes have swelled. Basic 
facilities and services have become outmoded and inadequate to meet both the incrt^ased' demand, 
for job entry, job upgrading, and advanced technical skills, arid the need for specialized outreach 
programs ^d training for all types of unemployed persons, young adults, school dropouts, the 
flliterate, disadvantaged and handicapped persons, and the inadequatdy skilled. 

The northeastern southeastern and extreme south<j|gtern portions of the state -especially rural 
areas-still lack basic facilities and services for bc^htSc adult education and adult vocational 

programs^ • 

Counselling and placement services arc inadequate for both programs, thus making it diflScult 
. to ameliorate problems which result in a high dropout rate and to provide efficient evaluation and 
foUow-up iystems for the programs. 

Effective systems, procedures, and staff for coordinating adult education programs in secondary 
school facilities are presently backing, thus hindering the impIemenUtion of such joint programs in 
areas where these are needed and feasible. 

The existing educational facilities, especially those which can be used f or adult education programs, 
are underutilized. Extended day programs, including afternoon, evening and weekend classes, are 
urgently needed as one (and as theii^t expensive) way to meet the increasing demand for services. 

Since most of the adults served in the AE program are at the intermediate level (grades 5-8), and 
since federal funds are not available for expansion, a state-funded program to extend adult education 
to the secondary level (grades 9-12) is urgently needed as an incentive to prevent students from 
dropping out before completing their training at the eighth grade level. 

State Board policy currently restricts AE programs to those who have reached the age of 18. 
This policy should provide for exceptions where restrictions would impose hardship upon 16-year- 
old youth who arc out of school and unemployed and may be unable to obtain jobs because of their 
educational deficiencies. Such provisions would help to prevent additional unemployment and 
welfare problems, as well as make pr<%rams more accessible. 

Many instructors do not have sufficient skills for working with adulU, especially the type of adults 
encountered in AE programs. In-service programs have apparently not been adequate for this 
purpose, and more teachers certified in Adult Education are needed. 

The anticipated' expansion of adult education; and adult vocational programs to the point that 
' they are available statewide, presents an opportunity to lay the foundation for a community schools 
program in the future. • • ■ 

The movemcnt tq the community schorol conixpi is an attempt to reestablish a sense of community, 
to make better use of publtjrr^ourc^s, and. to involve the whole community in the- educational 
program.* Experts on ceipalunity education believe that the implementation of a community school 
^ results in: financial saving^ through the reduction of unnecessary duplication, increase in mutual 
cooperation and trust, and total mobilization and use ofexisting resourtes.^ « 

The subcommittee made the foUo^ng detltled recommendations pertaining to Adult Education 
which were* later condensed and appr^ed by the full* Committee: 

• All individuals who have attained age 16, who have not attained an cigjith grade educatioa or 
* its equivalent, and who have not been in attendance in a public elementary or secondary ^hool for 
six consecutive months shall be cliipblc for enrollment in a^dult education program. 
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• All individuals who have attained age 16, who are either unemployed or underemployed, Who 
have not been in attendance in a public elementary or secondary school for six consecutive months^ 
and who have the minimal reading and mathematical skills deemed necessary to comple^ a vo- 
cational training program shall be eligible for enrollment in an adult vocational program. • 

• The State Board of Education shall provide funds for the instructional services to students of 
adult education programs on the priority basis which follows: 

1) less than dn eighth grade attainment or its equivalent; 

2) between an eighth grade and a 12th grade attainment or its equivalent; 

3) more than a 12th grade attainment or its equivalent. 

The appropriation to the State Board for this purpose shall be based on one instructional unit, 
plus associated operating expenses, for every 18,000 hotirs rfclasj attendance by such students, and 
At appropriation to the State Board shall also include funds for one leadership position, plus reim- 
hfirscment for actual travel expenses; for every 750,000 hours of class attendance by such students. 

• The State Board of Education shjll provide funds for the instructional services to students of 
both daytime and evening adult vocational programs on the priority basis which follows: 

1) that at least one quarter of the daytime students on the statewide basis be unemployed, and 

2) that individuals desiring to improve their employment potentiid be given r:<;fcrence in twth 

daytime and evening programs over individu^s desiring to enroll in courses for iv^ocational 
purposes. 

The appropiiiation to the State Board for this purpose shall be based on one instructional unit, 
plus associated operating expenses, for every 15,000 hours of class attendance by such students; 
and the appropriation to the State Board 'shall also include funds for one leadership position, plus 
reimbursement for actual travel expenses, fpr every 750,000 hours of class attendance by such 
students. v • . ' 

• The State Board of Education shall proyide funds for guidance personnel on the basis of one 
position for every 400 adult educational and adult vocational students who are enrolled in these 
^x^^ams. 

• The State Board of Education shall be authorized to provide funds for adult education programs 
and for adult vocational. programs to such agencies as listed below: 

1) local school systems; 

2) Cooperative Educational Service Agencies providing these services in behalf of two or more 
member systems; 

3) area vocational-technical schools; ' " , 

4) public colleges and universities, and 

5) state institutions binder the authority of the Georgia Board of Human Resources and the 
Georgia Board of Pardons and Parole. The program for each agency should be approved by 
the State Board and, in the case of adult vocational programs, be supervised by either the 
nearest area vocational-technical school or the Georgia Department of Education. 

• The State Board of Educatfon shall provide adequate funds for the development of adult 
education and adult vocational programs in those areas of the state for which these services are not 
readily available. 

• The State Board of Education shall provide adequate funds for new and replacement equipment 
needed for adult vocational programs. 



• The recommendations for Program Assessment and Prop-am Improvement, except for a 
statewide testing program, should be applied also to the adult education and adult vocational 
programs. 

• The State Board of Education should provide each Cooperative Education Service Agency with 
thefunds to employ one consultant with expertise in the development and operation of a community 
education program. 

• The State Board of Education should allow local schod systems to utilize state-financed leader- 
ship positions as coordinators of community school programs; provided, however, that the plan for 
the community school is included in the program improvement plan that was apprc ved by the State 
Board. ^ 

Recommcndationa ^ ^ 

33 The State should provide that all persons age 16 and ovtr be given 
\he opportunity to develop competency in the basic skiUs equivalent 
to at least an eighth grade education, and to develop skills necessary 
to benefit from vocational training. Funding priority should be pro- 
vtded first to those adults with less than an 8th grade education; 

V second to those adult^^ who have acquired between an 8th and 12th 
grade education level; and last to those with more than a 12th grade 
education. 

34 The State should provide that all persons age 16 and over who possess 
basic educational skills and are unemployed or underemployed be 
given the opportunity to develop occupational skills for job entry, 
job upgrading, or advanced technical training as needed to obtain 
satisfactory employment. 

35 Sufficient guidance personnel should be provided to meet the needs 
, of those participating in adult education. 

36 The State Board of Education should be the central funding and co- 
ordinating agency for all adult education and adult vocational pro- 
grams in the state. 

37 The State should provide for all aspects of adult education -basic, 
vocational, developmental, avocational, and recreational— to be in- 
tegrated as soon as possible into a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram vfrhich contributes to the development of the whole individual. 

a) Every comprehensive high school in the state should also be des- 
ignated as an Educational Community Center. These centers will 

* operate 365 days a year, as demand dictates, and offer the follow- 
ing types of programs: 
, Recreational programs 

Avocational courses such as arts and crafts i 
Adirft education t \ 
V Vocational education 

Service organization meeting rooms 
Programs for senior citizens 
Driver training 

b) A community education specialist should be provided for each 
CESA, and each school system should provide leadership posi- 
tions for coordinating community school programs. 




38 Evccy effort should be ma secure all available federal funds in 
the area of adult education. 



FINE ARTS INSTRUCTION 

Recent research indicates that a comprehensive fine arts program results in increased student achieve- 
ment in basic and developmental skills. Exposure to the fine arts develops the student's ability to 
perceive and respond to experience by training him to use all of his senses more effectively. He 
develops au alertness asd intelligerit listening ability through the performing arts; better communi- 
cation, both written and spoken, through drama and literature; and improved self-expression and 
confidence, creative ability, and a willingness to attack new things and ideas with novel approaches 
through all forms of fi^c arts. Through freer, more relaxed techniques of teaching, his learning pro- 
cesses are facilitated, and he becomes more interested in all learning tasks. 

Through fine arts instruction children develop an appreciation for cultures- their own as well 
as that of others, and they learn that beauty and humanity can be expressed in the classroom, a 
microcosm of the community. Thus, a comprehensive fine arts prognam will contribute to school 
achievement and an improved quality of life. 

A treni^oward a heavier emphasis on the fine arts is definitely in evidence across the nation, yet 
a great many Georgia cluldren go through the first seven years of school without coming in contact 
with a teacher specifically trained in the fine arts. State standards require that both art and music 
be taught to elementary and secondary students, but a majority of the schools have not met the 

- standards. No state funds are currently provided for the specific purpose of fostering music, art, 
drama and dance in the public schools. 

During the past few years, a number of activities (mostly funded through federal programs) have 
helped to supplement school programs in art. While these activities are by no meanj extensive, they 
have helped to stimulate interest in the arts in general and to give impetus to experimental programs 
already under way. /' 

Although these supplemental programs are very worthwhile and helpful, they do not'^and cannot 
provide enough exposure to the fine arts to meet the student's need for this kind of education. And 
while these programs reach many children in public schools, the vast majority of Georgia school 
children have little or no opportunity for exposure to works of professional firtists in music, flance, 
visual arts and drama. 

\ 

Music 

Present standards require one full-time special music teacher for each ?00 pupils 'n elementary 

- school. No such requiicment is set forth for middle or secondary schools. A 1972 study by the Georgia 
Music Educator's Association indicated that music education needs are not .bein^ met, although 
the variety of music courses offered in high schools and the number of students participating in 
high school^ music has increased. Most junior high and middle schools have music programs, but 
they lack sufficient diversification of course offerings. In no instance has a single school system 
achieved the optimum music program recommended by the Music Educator's National Conference. 

The major deficiencies appear to be a lack of qualified music teachers for the elementary grades 
and a lack of adequate offerings at the secondary level. 

yisual Arts 

The visual arts in general have been given low status in Georgia's schools. Reasons given for 
ineffective -art programs have.been inadequate support by local administration, inadequate facilities 
in many systems, and insufficie;it student participation at all levels of instruction.* State standards 
do not require full-time art teachers in schools. However, in 1973, more systems had certified art 
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consultants than music consultants. On the other hand, fewer schcc^s (660 out of 1,971) had access 
to consultative services in art than in music. A higher proportion of jecondary schools—more than 
50 percent — than either elementary or juirior high schools had art service rooms available for equip- 
ment, supplies, and use by art instructors. 

No curriculum guides for art arc yet available to school systems; however, the State Department of 
Education added an art consultant to its staff in 1972. Coordinative efforts with the Georgia Art 
Education Association and the Art Supervision and Administrative Organization are also under 
way to improve the visual arts program through the development of a' statewide art curriculum, t 
^establishment of local art curriculum adapted to system needs, fostering of philosophies and en- 
vironments conducive to art through in-service workshops to improve the status of art education, 
and revision of teacher education program criteria. 

Dance ^ * 

Studies show that dance (or move* nt) education has been practically non-existent in Georgia., , 
Instances where such opportunities have existed are situations in which either the teacher is especially 
interested in dance, or the school has conducted an innovative project. Efforts are currently being 
made at the state level to study the whole area of movement education and physical fatness education 
and to coordinate these with other fine arts programs. 

Drama 

As with dance, drama activities that lake place in schools are conducted generally by a dedicated 
teachcj *vho has a particular interest in this area, or who knows that it 5s important to the student's 
development. M^y English teachers at the high school level, for example, attempt to incorporate 
drama through anhual plays or other activities >vhich supplement literature courses. Music teachers 
also attempt tn deveUip dramatic programs, and elementary teachers arc generally expected to involve 
children in *' play-acting" or other types of creative dramatics-although the teacher may liave no 
training or background for helping children to acquire understanding and appreciatioh of drama 
IS an art: At both dc|nentary and secondary levels, dance and drama have generally been offered 
through tradition.al/'^^^^'iods ^'exposure'' to outside or filmed performances. 

lu conclusion, it appears thai the total 'child is not being developed under Georgia's current 
(Jurriculum, Fine arts e*1ucation in the elementary grades is generally being conducted by a classroom 
teacher who typically is not adequately trained for this area of instruction and who does not have 
sufficient nuacrial and equipment to conduct a comprehensive program. The fine arts offerings in 
the middle and high schools are generally limited, and in some areas almost non-existent. Most 
students co'iiplci-^ their schooling with very little fine arts instruction. 

The suhi:cmmittoe made the following detailed recommendations pertaining to^ Pine Arts In- 
struction which were lat<»r condensed and approved by the full Committee:. 

• A music sprtialist s^ould be available in the elementary grades on the basis of one to every 15 
instructional (classroom) uiVits, and funds for this purpose shoDId be nifide'available only if a music 
specialist is indeed employed xor this purpose. 

• A visual arts specialist should be made available in the' elementary grades on the basis of one 
to every 15 instructional (classroom) sjnits, and funds for this purpose should be made available only 
if a visual arts specialist is*indecd employed for thi^ purpose.. 

• The state should req^nre that all stu'dents in grades seven through nine be provided each year 
with at least 90 class Iioars of fine arts, and that thi^ oe considered one of the state's minimum 
standard requirements. 

• The state should require that all students in grades ten through 12 have access each quarter 
to at least one course in the visual arts, to at least t\ o courses in the performing arts, and to a general 
course in aesthetics and hunwnities: that each studcn* be required to have one course credit in either 
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the fine arts or in aesthetics and humanities in order to graduate; tmd that this be one of the state's 
minimum requirements. 

• Adequate facilities for both the visual arts and performing arts should be available to every 
public school. ^ 

• State funds should be made available to expose students to the works of and experiences wit^ 
professional artists; provided, however, that those funds are indeed used for this purpose. ^ 

RccommeadatfoBs 

* 39 A music specialist and a visual arts specialist should each be avail- 

able on the basis of 1 to every 15 instructional classroom units in 
the elementary grades. 

40 The State should require that all students in grades, seven through 
nine be provided each year with at least 90 class hours of fine arts, 
and tluit this be considered one of the state*s minimum requirement. 
^1 The State Board of Education should adopt as a minimum require- 
ment that each student should have one course credit in the fine 
arts or in aesthetics and humanities in order to graduate. ' 

, 42 Adequate facilities for both the visual and performing arts should 
be available to every public school. 

43 Funds should be made available to bring professional artists and 
their workslnto the schools. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The newest concepts in 'physical education center around the development of the whole child. Instead 
of stressing only development of physical abilities, new approaches recognize the importance of 
creative self-expression, the combination of mental and physical activities in a physical education 
program, as well as the development of lifetime values and habits of good health and physical fitness. 

Physical education programs (particularly at the elementary level) should be specifically designed 
and imjllemented to fulfill the needs, interests and capabilities of all students. According to the 
Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPER), physical edu- 
cation programs should; 1) promote physical growth and development of children while contribut- 
ing to their general health and well being ;-2) make a major contribution to a student's physical fitness, 
endurance, flexibility, agility, balance, muscular strength, speed, power and coordination; 3) alTer 
opportunities for students to, develop whol^ome self-concepts and acceptable perceptions of others; 
4) promote constructive use of time, including leisure hours, in keeping fit and enjoying physical 
forms of recreation both in school years and throughout adult life; and 5) enhance a student's 
emotional, sok:ial, mental, moral, and ethical development and adjustment. ^ 

A well-plknnedlphysical education program is one through which students learn self-control, 
leadership, eflicien^movement, and cooperation through participation in physical forms of recreation* 

Current Status of Physical Education in Georgia 

Resear(^h indicates that a high correlation exists between academic achievement (particularly 
reading skills) and motor performance. Yet Georgia's policies concerning physical education, al- 
though recognizing that physical education is an important part of the overall instru(^onal program, 
are not specific enough to assure adequate quality. In most elementary schools physical education 
is taught by a classroom teacher who has no training in teaching the basic fundamental skills for 
movemcpt. Physical education courses are offerecf to some degree in all public high tehooTs, but the 
emphasis is on coaching in highly competitive sports rather than on developing, lifetime habits of 
keeping physically fit. 




Elementary school: Current standards for Georgia's public schools require ^ minimum of 30 
- minutes daily in health and physical education instruction, for every student in kind^arten through 
grade eight. A major problem in the elementary schools is the lack of physical edudlitipn specialists. 
When budgets are trimmed, the first to go are the elementary music, art and physical education 
teachers. Where there is no physical education specialist, children do not usually get sequential, 
planned learning experiences; in many cases, physical education is simply free play. Some elementary 
schools have employed a specialist by increasing the teacher-pupil ratio above the standard^ however, 
this one specialist has to teach every child (somelim^s^^ many as 500 plus daily)^and may be em- 
ployed for the upper elementary grades only, or as teacher for the primary grades and advisor and 
helper for teachers in upper grades. In too many instances, the specialist has been trained with major 
emphasis in secondary physical education, with no* training "uT the basic fundamental Aills for 
movement. ^ 

Middle school: In many cases instruction in middle schools is superior to that of both high school 
and elementary school. Usually a certified physical education teacher conducts the.instruction, but 
programs consist mostly of teai^ sports. Daily physical education is required of ail students, but some 
seventh and eighth graqers are substituting other courses for physical education. ^ 

High school: Secondary physical education is not required by State Board policy above the eighth 
grade. Many programs are elective and do not experience growth becfluse of the instructor's re- 
luctance to accept change. Consequently, not^enough high school students are acquiring the knowl- 
edge and understanding necessary for them to develop good physical and mental health. Programs 
are generally team sports oriented to winning* the game rathei than to forming go'>d lifetime physical 
recreation habits. Other problems are lack of teacher initiative, principal apathy and lack of adequate 
facilities and equipment. 

Adequate interscholastic sports ptograms do not exist for female students. Also, many schools 
do not employ enough female teachers, as administrators generally prefer to fill physical education 
teaching positions with male coaches. j I 

A general need at all levels is qualified instructors with training in adVanced techniques and con* 
cepts regarding movement education. Currently, elementary eaucation majors are required to take 
only one course in physical e^o^Uon. For teaching health and physical education as a subject, 
instructors ari^ certified on a kindergarten through grade 12 certification, with no differentiation of 
grade levels. 

In conclusion, an overall physical education philosophy reflecting a total school approach to 
learning is lacking in Georgia. Physical education needs to be perceived not as an end in itself, but 
as a means of preparing students for a total life style. School administrators in Georgia generally 
have not expected or encouraged planned, sequential and comprehensive physical education pro- 
grams. They need to exercise more initiative and leadership in making physical education programs 
available to alt students, in enforcing state standards, in hiring qualified staff according to the needs 
of both boys and giris, and in providing instructional equipment. Programs need to be based on 
individual competency, so as to allow each child to progress at his own pace. Teacher certification 
for physical education instructors is not flexible enough, and teacher preparation is generally for 
the secondary level. Teacher training programs do not require enough preparation in health and 
physical education for prospective teachei4. In addition, teacher training programs should be 
broadened, in compliance with ^tate Law 32-1903 (1971 Acts) requiring colleges and universities 
to have separate courses in health and in physical education: and teacher certification should be 
based upon both elementary and secondary levels of instruction. 



Recommeiiflatioiis 



44 A physical education specialist should be made available in the ele- 
mentary grades at the ratio of 1 to every 25 instructional classroom 
units. 
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45 The State should require that all students in grades one through nine 
be provided with at least ISO minutes of organized physical educa- 
tion activities, spread over a minium of three days per w^k. 

46 The State should make available each quarter to a!' students in grades 
10 through 12 at least one course of organized physical education 
activities which is at least 150 minutes per week, spread over three 
or more days, and which will provide course credit toward gradua- 
tion equivalent to other courses offered. 

47 The State Board of Education should adopt teacher certification 
criteria for at least two separate levels of physical education instruc- 
tion— pre-school through eighth grade and sixth grade through 
twelfth gride. 

48 Adequate indoor and outdoor facUities for physical education should 
be available to every public school student. 

DRIVER EDUCATION 

Every yeifr 55,000 people die in highway accidents— one person every 11 minutes. It is estimated 
that one out of every two people will be involved in a motor vehicle accident this year, at a cost of 
S13 billion to the nation. Safety officials say that progress in reducing the number of highway fa- 
talities is the result of many actions; driver training in schools, stricter licensing procedures, use of 
safety belts and shoulder harnesses^ improved highways and safer vehicles. However, the driver 
himself is still cited as the major contributdr to highway accidents. In 1971, 83 percent of all acfti* 
dents reported were attributed to improper driving. ' 

In the driving years between ages 15 and 24, "motor vehicle accidents take more lives than all other 
causes of death combined. In 1971, 21.6 percent of all drivers were under 25 and caused slightly 
over a third of all fatal accidents, with teenagers accounting for 14.9 percent. In Georgia in 1971, 
more fatal accidents were attributable to both teenagers (16.5 percent) and all youth«under li (it.6 
percent). In 1972 these percentages dropped slightly in Georgia, but they weie still higher than 
national averages. 

Georgia law currently licenses drivers at age 16; therefore all 15*year-olds are candidates for 
driver education. In public schools, approximately 90,000 students are eligible for driver tuucation. 
Figures show that there will be a five percent increase in new 16-year*old drivers each year, and 
between 1973 and 1975 a ten percent increase in the undcr-25 driver. 

A consistent and significant finding in numerous comparative studies is that persons who have 
had driver education generally have fewer accidents and traffic violations than those who have not. 
National studies reveal that driver education can reduce young driver accidents by SO percent or 
more. It is critical that we educate our youth to possess the knowledge, skills, habits and attitudes 
that promote safe and enjoyable use of our highways. 

Georgia is the only state in the southeast not funding a public driver education program, and one 
of only 11 states nationwide. Since state funds are provided only for classroom teachers, only a 
portion of public schools offer driver training. Teacher training is currently available at only four 
teacher training institutions, and only 15 quarter hours or three basic courses are required for teacher 
certification in*driver education. 

The National Highway Safety Act of 1966 requires that' each state shall have a highway safety 
program that meets uniform standar]cls established by the Secretary of Transportation. The Act goes 
on to state that failure to comply with th6 established standards will result in the loss of 10% of the 
state*s highway funds' fnom the federal government. One of these minimum standards (Section 4.4.4 
Driver Education) provides that **There is a driver education pi ogram available to all youths of 
licensing age . . ' 
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At present wc arc not in compliance with this act. While Georgia has made progress in the secon^ 
dary schools, it is estimated that driver education is bei^g made availaUe only to 30% of eligible 
students jdx years after the start of the State Hi|hway Safety Programs. Unless this situation is 
corrected, the state's highway program may be placed in jeopardy. 

Of 367 public high schools, 28J(bf:77 percent) offer some typc.of driver education program. Some 

• 274 schools offer a comi^etc course in the subject vHthout any ^tct state support. There arc 426 
teachers involved in the programs, using 600 fre^loar training cars. The ratio is one teacher to 
every 105.6 students and one car Co every 70 students currently served. 

Spme schools with programs have both simulators and ranges for driving, but most have eittier 
one or the other, not both. Only 35 school systems have complete driver education centers. . 

An adequate driver education program should consist of: 1) a 30-liour classroom phase with 
multi-media; 2) a i2-hottr simulation phase; 3) a 10-hour driving range phase; and 4) a two-hour, 
on-street or behind-the-wheel phase. A minimum adequate program should consist of 30 hours in the 
ciassroom and six hours behind-the-wheel driving. 

The subcommittee made the following detailed recommendations in the area of Driver Education^ 
which w^re later condensed and approved by the full Committee: 

• Each public high school should be required to offer,^ either in that school or by cooperative 
arrangement with other high schools, a driver education course. This course shall be ofiered as a 
part of the regular curriculum, be at least one quarter in length, and lead to academic credit for , 
successful completion. Such c6urse will include a minimum of 30 hours of classroom instruction 
and six hours of behind-the-wheel instruction- with proper reduction in and substitution of behind- 
the-wheel driving time where simulators and/or driving ranges are available. 

• State and federal funds should be provided to local systems on a reimbursement basis for the 
operation of the driver education program; provided, however, that the^Teimbursement does not 

* exceed $50 per student who successfully completes the driver education cour^. 

• The dirivcrieducation staff and facilities should be made available to adults, especially those who 
are ref^ecj to a driver education course by a court or an appropriate governmental agency, insofar 
as funds and facilities are availableKor this purpose. . 

• The.State Board of Education should develop criteria for the competency necessary to hold a 
Driver Education Teaching Certificate and issue such certificates ^o all persons who meet the criteria. 

Recommendations x 

49 Each public high school should make a driver education course avail- 
able to all students. This course should be part of the regular aca- 
demic curriculum and include both classroom and behind-the-wheel 
instruction. , 

50 State and/or federal funds should be provided to local systems to 
assist with the operation of the driver education program; provided, 
however, that the reimbursement does not exceed S50 per student « 
who successfully completes the driver education course. 

51 The driver education staff and facilities should be made available 
to adults, especially those who are referred to a driver education 
course by a court or an appropriate governmental agency, insofar 
as funds and facilities are available for this purpose. 



HEALTH EDUCATION 

•Georgians are plagued by many illnesses and subnormal conditions of health due in many cases to 
ignorance of the rules for maintaining good health. This incidence of unnecessary poor health con- 
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tributes to the overloading of health facilities, high costs of therapeutic care, and often to poor 
school performance and un«nployability or sub-margiilal employment. It becomes a vicious cycle, 
with poor health habits transmitted from parents to children. To break this pattern, a strong, con- 
tinuing program' of health education is needed. . , 
• Although State Department of Education guidelines are now available for both elementary and 
secondary grades, none of our school systems have developed a comprehensive school health edu- 
cation program. Several factors have slowed the efforts to move toward ^uch a program. There is 
a shortage of trained personnel within this field, which results in courses being taught by persous 
ill-equipped to teach health education. Many teachers are not able to relate to life-situations of 
toda/s youth and often ignore areas jn which they do not feel qualified to teach. Some effcMts have 
been iiade. recently by teacher training institutions .to provide qualified teachers, but comprehensive 
preparation and in-service programs are still lacking. The lack of a consistent statewide program 
has resulted in many different ^nd often deficient approaches to the problem of health education. 
Too often health instruction is merely tacked on to other curriculum areas such as physical educa- 
tion, bidogyi or home economics where the health emphasis may be haphazard ^ind superficial, 
Alsp, health instruction often ignores jsuch major societal problems as drtig ariB alcohol abuse, social 
diseases and teenage pregnancies. The latter is a significant problem since in lSg2, 25% of all Gedr^ia 
births were t^ teenage toothers (over 22,500), of whom 650 were under 15 yeafe of age. Although the 
state has recommended that students who are pregnant or married prior to high school graduation 
be permitted to continue in school to obtain their diplomas, many school systems do not allow them 
to do so, thus depriving them of both basic education and health instruction needed for proper 
nutrition, pre-natal care and responsible parenthood. 

To be effective,, a.health education program should be developed on a continuing rather than a 
"crash program", or crisis-oriented, basis. A planned, sequential curriculum providing health edu- 
cation throughout the school years is needed. This curriculum should be integrated with, not merely 
added to, other subjecfmatfbr areas such as social studies, home economics, anatomy, physiology^ 
biology and . psychology. Physical|and safety education ^ould be considered part of health edu- 
cation, not vice versa. The curriculum should be directly related to the needs, problems and interests 
appropriate for the growth, development and maturity level of each student involved and should 
incorporate "value" training as well as subject information. 

Trained, stable personnel who can effectively deal with personal and intimate problems of students, 
can accept students as individuals with unique needs, and who are willing to cover all subject matter 
crucial to a comprehensive program of health education are needed by local school systems. 

Finally, school health programs should be coordinated closely with those of other agencies seek- 
ing to improve the. physical and mental health of the entire community and should be integrated 
wUhin the framework of ail school health services. 

The subcommittee made tiie following detailed recommendations in the area of Health Education, 
which were later condensed and approved by the full Committee: 

• The State Board of Education, in conjunction with the Board of Regents, should develop criteria 
for a comprehensive program of teacher preparation in the area of health education and strongly 
urge teacher preparation institutions to adopt such criteria and establish such programs. 

• A portion of the funds allotted for staff development should be used for the in-service training 
of teachers responsible for health education. 

• The state should provide funds for a health specialist/consultant in each of the CESA units to 
provide leadership on the regional level, ahd these specialists/consultants should work closely with 
local systems to establish comprehensive health programs and to assure that a portion of media 
funds are used for these programs. 

• State funds should be provided for a Task Force, sponiored by the Departments of Education 
and Human Resources, to study and identify plans and implementation mechanisms for providing 
family life, health, and nutrition education- including teacher training- in the public school systems. 
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Recommendations ' 

52 Every student should be provide^ with a comprehensive program 
of health education, including instruction in physical and mental 
health; '•nd special courses should be made available to prepare 
secondary students for ^dult responsibilities in the areas of personal, 
family^ and community health care. 

53 The health education progrttai should be reinforced by a healthful 
and safe school environment and by facilities and services to help 
Students function at their maximum effectiveness throughout their 
.school years and on into adulthood. 

' 54 Teachers of health education should have comprehensive training 
in the speafic field of health education. 

. 55 A health specialist/consultant should be provided for each CESA, 
* to provide regional leadership in- establishing comprehensive health 
prx>grams in local school systems. 

■ 56 State funds should be provided for a task force to study and identify 
plans and implementation mechanisms for providing family life, 
health and nutrition education -including teacher training- in the 
public school systems. 

^ . YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 

Since Georgia, like the rest of the nation, is gradually becoming more urban, the traditional school 
year based upon an agrarian society is no longer necessary or practical. Higher costs for construction, 
equipment, and materials are making it more difficult to provide new educational and service facilities 
in many areas of the state. 

Increasingly taxpayers are demanding that school facilities/be used more efficiently and be avail-, 
able to the whole community. In response to public demand, more and more schools are operating 
or planning to operate a full twelve months. As of 1973, forty-eight local school systems wiU have 
reorganized their curriculums, particularly the high school curriculum, on the quarter basis and 
another 32 local systems are in the planning phase. 

The effective implementation of a year-round school program could result In a number of important 
benefits. The school would be used all year except for a short period during which major maintenance 
could be done. The enrollment capacity of a school would be increased by one-third, thus the need 
for new buildings, equipment and facilities would be reduced. Double shifu would be unnev;cssary. 
The teacher, principal, and supportive personnel could receive one-third more pay if they work all 
year, as the increased ADA would earn the funds. Yet the cost to the Uxpayers would be no more and 
would actually result in savings, as the staff would have served one-third more students and the school 
and equipment would be better utilized. The teachers who desire to work only nine months could 
do so and could use any term to return to college. 

Only one school system, Atlanta City, allows students to attend the fourth quarter on a tuitioij- 
free basis. This fourth-quarter program is not supported by state funds but is financed from local 
revenues. All other systems which offer fourth quarter programs require additional tuition'from 
each student, which is largely based on actual cost. 

Gencmlly, high schools providing some sort of four-quarter program have very few students who 
elect to ^aduate prior to their fourjh year of high school. These systems generally have a summer 
average daily attendance (ApA) which is less than ten percent of the ADA during the other three 
quarters. Therefore, while the development of a curriculum on the traditional quarter basis may help 
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to increase the retentiofrrate of students, it does not necessarily encourage the year-round operatioa 
of schools. Or reason for this is that both parents and students have traditionally planned annual 
vacations for the summer months; and the assignment of approximately three-fourths of the students 
to attend school during the summer white one-fourth do not, usually causes adverse public reaction 
which results in program failure. Thus, comprehensive programs have generally not been provided 
during the fourth quarter; and Georgia schools have adopted the policy that fourth quarter at 
tendance is voluntary and, with the* exceptioii of Atlanta Public Schools, on a tuition basis. This, 
confounded by increased graduation requirements, has made the payoff for summer attendance too 
small, and students have electecf^to uke very little advantage of the fourth quarter. Another approach 
is needed if a year-round program is to be effective. 

Pages 40 and 41 display four possible school calendars for the effective year-round utilization of 
schools. 

The traditional four-quarter plan (Exhibit 1) provides for quarters of 12 weeks each with 75% 
of the students attending school and 25% off, on a rotating basis, during any one quarter. In addition 
to the quarter that each student is off, every student will have two weeks vacation at Christmas and 
two weeks in the middle of the summer. Experience sn other states has demonstrated that*altbough 
"this plants simple to administer, it* is not likely to promote public approval ot* year-round school 
due to the public relations problems resulting from the assignment of summer schddl to 75% of 
the students. , i 

The ^^ABCD four-quarter" plan (Exhibit 2) is based on attendance areas for the ^elementary 
schools, middle schools, and high schools which are di^ded into four zones— A, B, C, and D— con- 
taining an equal number of students. (See Exhibit 5.) As the quarter opens, all students in zones A, 
B, and D will be attending school. At the end of three weeks, students in Zone D would stay home 
and students from Zone C would enter school. Three weeks later, students in Zone A would stay 
home and students from Zone D would enter school. 

This shifting throughout the quarter would result ifi each child being in school for 9 weeks (45 
school days) and out of school for 3 weeks (15 school days). Across the four quarters, all students 
'will have attended 180 days and will have been out of school for 12 weeks (60 school days) plus (wo 
additional weeks of vacation for everyone both at Christmas and in the summer. 

Under the '*ABOD four-quarter*' plan elementary schools 'Teed*' into niiddic or junior high 
schools and these "feed'* into high schools. If the sama^aoning and scheduling are maintained fc^ all 
levels of schools, children of all ages would be home at the came time. Thus, parents who work 
and currently make "summer*' arrangements for their children could do the same throughout the 
year 4uring the period that their children are at home. The argument as to who will attend school 
during the summer will not be a problem, as all children will be out of school for at least a two-week 
period in the summer, and will be able to plan up to a five-week vacation either at Christmas or 
during the summer or plan a three week vacation during any season of the year. Employers should 
also like this approach, since they could have a young person available for employment throucihout 
the year, not just for the sumn.eri The development of cooperative work-study programs should be 
easier, as the high school students could work full-time on a round-robin basis throughout the year. 
The secondary school could either schedule students to shift on the three-week basis, schedule 
classes ju^t for the various zone groups, or schedule a combination of these. In fact^this could also 
be done in a large elementary school, especially if J|igraded classes are used. The biggest concern 
about the "ABCD four-quarter" approach is the scheduling problem. Now that computers can be 
used effectively, this is no longer much of a problem. An indirect advantage of the '"ABCD four- 
quarter*' approach is that it will foster the individualization of instruction. This approach is being 
used successfully in a number of states, most notably in Illinois. 

Another approach would divide the school year into trimesters (Exhibit 3). The trimester approsTch 
might be used by systems which still have their curriculum arranged by semesters but desire to operate 
^* on a year-round basis. However, it would not^ realize the efficiencies of the preceding plan since two- 
thirds of the students would be required to attend school during; the summer. An alternative to both 
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YEAR-ROUND UTILIZATION OF SCHOOLS 



EXHIBITS 

ATTENDANCE ZONES FOR THE "ABCD FOUR-QUARTER" OR 
THE "ABCD TRIMESTER" PLAN 



ZONE A 



ZONEB 




The zones for cadi level offlStSSl overlap so that when the children in one zone are attending 
elementary school, all other children in that zone are attending their respective middle school 
or high school. 

Thus, in ea6h zone childrc>n of all ages would be hom^ at the same time or in school at the 
same time. • 



• ( 

this and the "ABCD four-quartet plan would be the "ABCD trimester" approach (Exhibit 4), 
whidi would shift students every four weeks. Each student would then attend school for 12 weeks 
(60 mool days) and be out for four weeks (20 school days) of each trimester. 

To assure the most efficient ^use of the state*s more than one tnllion dollar investment in school 
plants, and to provide both a broader curriculum and more flexible programming for students, the 
State shouM move immediately toward some system of year-round operation of sch6ols and provide 
funds for assisting schools in making this transition. In addition, as soon as it becomes economically 
feasible the state should provide funds to local systems for those students who choose to attend 
school beyond the required 180 days. \ 

However, schools which ar^ not air-conditioned cannot be used effectively on a year-round bgsis. 
' Thus, scKoob to be used by the local system for this purpose will need to be renovated prior to 
year*round operation. \ 

Finally, if a school system is operating its whple program or a portion of it on the quarter basis 
for aU four quarters and if it is operating a comprehensive program during* the summer months on!a 
tuttitm free basis, the method of calcula ng the initial adjustment and midterm adjustment should 
be modified. 

The subcommittee made the foUowing-detailed recommendations pertaining to year-round school 
which were condensed and approved by the full Conmiittce. 

• The State Board of Education should m^,ke as a high capital outlay priority the air-conditi ^ • ng 
at an adequate level of schools which will be utilized within two years at or near capacity fo: e 
delivery of a comprehensive program on a year-round basis. 

• Ttbe initial adjustment and mid-term adjustment formulas should be modified in a manner which 
allows each student to contribute to a local system's Average Daily Attendance.(ADA) for any 180 
official attendance days throughout the fiscal 'year; provided, however, that the local systeih is 
certified by the State Board of Education as having a comprehensive, tuition-free year-round program 
and that no student is counted in the official ADA for more than 180 official attendance days during 
the fiscal year unless the General AssemUy appropriates funds explicitly for this purpose. 

• The State Board of Education should be authorized to grant funds to local school systems on 
the ADA basis for students who are voluntarily enrolled in public schools beyond the 180 official 
attendance days for a fiscal year; and in the event that tbe General Assembly does not appropriate 
funds sufficient for aU additional ADA in^re-school through grade 12, that the funds be distributed 
on the basis cf entitlement in grade 12 firsr^d progressing downward, grade by grade, as far as the 
funds will allow. 



57 All school districts should move immediately to a system which pro* 
vides for maximum year-round use of educational facilities, equip- 
ment, and media. The State Board of Education shdtild modify the 
grants procedure to make this possible and should develop criteria 
for establishing alternative operational plans for year-round schools. 

58 The State should provide funds to local systems ^r students volun- 
tarily enrolled in puUic scnoots longer than the 180 official attendance 
days. Those in grade 12 should receive priority with each tower grade 
receiving funds as they become available. 

59 The State Board of Education should be authorized to adjust the 
school year schedule in the event of national emergency. 
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PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 



The social, economic and technological changes of the last decade have resulted in greater and more 
complex educational needs. Georgians, along with most Americans^ demand more than an equal 
educational opportunity for their children. They demand an equity of results. It is xfo longer sufficient 
for children to be provided the opportunity to acquire an education; they must achieve at a level 
commensurate with their abilities. The public is now questioning whether the public schools provide 
an educational program which assures that every child will acquire the knowledge, skill, and under- 
standing necessary to perform as an effective adult wherever he may choose Co live, 
' Currently, most Georgia public school systems do not have operational plans to measure the 
progress of individual students, especially in relationship to specific objectives. tTurrent assessments 
use standardized tests which compare Georgia students to the national average, thereby failing to* 
provide sufficient diagnostic information to guide planning for future learning. In addition, the 
current procedure for the allocation of state funds to local systems provides little flexibility in allocat- 
ing those funds to areas of critical educational need. 

A systematic process of program assessment is required which includes the establishment of edu- 
cational goals and objectives, the administration of measurement devices which assess how well the 
goals and objectives are being met, and the comprehensive utilization of the assessment results, 
lliis process will provide the means to diagnose the instructional needs of individual btudcnts, to 
identify and place priorities on critical educational needs, and to plan needed educational progrants 
andbudgeu. 

The subcommittee made the following detailed recommendations pertaining to Program Assess- 
ment which were later condensed and approved by the full Committee: T 

• The statewide administration of a nationaUnormed, !»tandardized achievement test in grades 
four, eight, and 11 should be continued until more effective assessment instruments are either 
identified or developed, and the Statewide Testing Program should be expanded to include the 
administration of a standardized readiness test in the first grade. 

• Each Cooperative Education Service Agency (CESA) should have at least one professional on 
its staff who has sufficient expertise to assist local systems with; 

I) the use of the results of a program to plan learning tasks for individual students; ^ 

1 2) the development and use of goals and objectives; >. 

I 3)^he assessment of achievement relative to objectives; 

I 4) the utilization of a process io relate achievement to program cost; and 

^ 5) the reporting of assessment results to the general public. 

• The State Board of Education should develop goals and behaviorally-oriented objectives for 
areas of basic and developmental skills which are commonly needed by all students of the state. 

• As soon as the State Board of Education adopts an objective, at least one measurement de- 
vice or process which adequately assesses the attainment of that objective should be identified or 

. developed. 

• The. State Board of Education shall develop a program cost accounting procedure that can be 
utilized by local systems to determine the cost of bringing students to the mastery level in reaching 
an objective or a series of objectives. 

• Each lofcal system should be required to adopt an assessment program, once the components 
common to the state are developed. Adequate technical ass^istance should be made available. An 
Bs^nitni program should have at least the following components: , 

1) goals and objectives; 

2) assessment of objectives; ^ 
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3) reporting of results to the public; 

4) relating achievement of objectives to cost for purposes of planning, service delivery, and 
budgeting; 

5) use of assessments to plan learning tasks for individual students; and 

6) identification of society's needs. 

The goals, the objectives, and the measurement devices and processes adopted by the State Board 
of Education must be included in the local assessment program. 

# State fands shall be provided to defray the actual cost, up to $5 per student, for the administra- 
tion of the measurement instruments, to assess achievement of objectives, and for the operation of a 
program cost accounting system. / 

• The State Board of Education^hould use the results of local school systems* assessment pro- 
grams as one of the bases for requcWing funds from the General Assembly to meet the critical needs 
that have beeh identified. / 



Recommeadatkma 

60 The current Statewide Testing Program is the only statewide effort 
to assess the effectiveness of our school programs. This program 
should be continued* and expanded to include a readiness test to be 
administered early during a child's first year in school. ^ 

61 A permanent record should be established by the State Board^ of 
Education for each child entering school in order to ascertain his 
status at any given time. 

62 The confidentiality of all student records, including results of health 
and academic tests^ should be maintained in keeping with good edu- 
cational practices. Student records should be made available for 
program evaluation and assessment; however, even for such pur- 
poses, confidentiality should be assured. If existing la^s and State 
Board of Education policies violate such confidentiality, appropriate 
legislation should be developed for the student's protection. 

63 Schools must adopt improved assessment techniques including the 
effective use of test results. Each CESA should have at least one 
professional on its staff who has sufficient, expertise to assist local 
programs in this effort. 

The State Board of Education should develop goals and objectives 
(describing the expected student behaviors) for all a/eas of skills \ 
needed by Georgia students. 

65 Whenever the State Board of Education adopts an objective, it should 
identify or develop some meails of evaluating the attainment of that 
objective. 

66 The State Board of Education should develop a program cost ac- 
counting procedure that can be used by local, systems to determine . 
the cost of bringing students to the mastery Jevet for each objective 
or series of objectives. 

67 Each local system should be require! to adopt an assessment pro-* 
gram and be given adequate technicaliassistance. ' ^ 
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68 Funds should be provided for administrative costs of assessing the 
achievement of objectives and operating a program cost accounting 
system. 

69 The State Board of Education should use the results of local school 
systems' assessment programs as one of the bases for requesting 
funds from the General Assembly to meet the critical needs that 
have been identified. 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

A contittuous and .well -developed program of improvement results in a mord relevant curri^-ulum, 
responsible management, and a capable instructional staff. However, any improvements in program 
are not likely to occur the administrators (superintendents and principals) do not understand the 
change, the need for the change, or the process to bring about the change, The,authority for the 
administration of a ^hocl or an entire system cannot be delegated, given aw?y, or ignored. Thus for , 
improvement to take place, the managers miist provide leadership in the change process, and admin- 
istrators must be the primary target of a staff development program, 

A program of management development should focus on t,he nieans to identify needs, the means 
to involve students, parents and the coimnunity in the development of goals and objectives for pro- 
grams, the means to assess program outcomes, the procedures to develop comprehensive plans and 
to manage resources to achieve these plans, the skills to motivate staff to improve skills and tech- 
niques, and the development of more effective and efficient ways to deliver instructional services. 
After garticipating in this type of staff development program, administrators should perceive criticism 
as an opportunity to determine if a distinctive need docs exist and, if it docs, should plan program 
improvements to' meet that need. 

The effectiveness of educational i:\rograms also^^epends upon the performance of instructional 
personnel. Staff development must be viewed as a continuous series of learning experiences through- 
out the careers of all educational personnel, and as tli^ means to apply knowledge in a manner that 
will result in increased student learning, 1 \ 

Local school systems must assume a greater share bf th^ responsibility for updating and upgrading 
the skills of existing personnel. The local systems must aUo create a climate in which individual 
initiative on twb part of educational personnel is recognized^and encouraged. Emphasis should be 
placed on performance as the major criterion for certification. In additifjn, both the pre-service and 
inservicc training of teachers must be more closely related to the goals, objectives, and needs of 
the local school system and the community it serves. 

In summary, a continuous and performance-oriented staff development program is needed by 
each local school system in order to improve the capability of personnel to meet the needs of each 
stuilpnt. 

. To* be cfTcctivc, educational programs must also provide curriculum, mstructional techniques, 
•and media that are essential to meet the educationak^ieeds of each student. The individualization 
of instruction, an approach through which the stu<Jent progresses at his own pace, has been demon- 
strated to be effective in the development of basic skills. The use of older students to tutor younger 
students^has improved achievement of both groups. Parents and other members of the community, 
such as the elderly, have been utilized effectively as voluilikrs in classroom activities. Non-school 
facilities- in fact, the community as a whole- have been shown to be effective sites for instruction. 
Differentiated staffmg has been demonstrated to be an effective means of increasing the productivity 
of staff members in a school at little or no extra cost. Non-graded schools have been shown to be 
effective in allowing students to learR at their own pace. The career education curriculum has been 
effective in motivating students t^ighef achievement,^^ 

Above all, the curriculum must bJ sulliciently flexible to insure that all student needs are met. Since 
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chUdrcn learn, react, and grow diffcrenUy, the curriculum must be broadened to offer studcnU dif- 
fcrentways of learning. Improved instructional ^hniques must be incorporated into the curriculum 
as oeeded ^d the traditional use of the textbook must be augmented with other types of media. 

Each system should adopt a program to systematically improve the curriculum. Once goals and 
objectives are established and assessmenU are made, the unmet needs can be identified. At that point, 
b^ instructional and management personnel must identify content and instructional techniques 
i&mcci these needs. The adoption of improvement factors must be reviewed and less than effective 
changes must be replac^. This whole process requires new skiUi and financial resources not gen- 
erally available, especially for the initial implemenUtion of programs. 

Current j^orts T 

There is a wide variety in system-wide planning across the sUte, with many systems lacking any 
type of overall design or plan for education. 

In many systems, administrators do not have adequate knowledge and skills to make the assess- 
ments .neces^ to determine needed improvemcnU. The tinw required to perform day-by-day 
management has not allowed most admiiystrators to keep current on improved curricular content 
and techniques or on techniques to bring about essential programmatic changes. Management 
improvement, then, miist focus on the knowledge and skills needed to develop plans for improve- 
ment and to providp the leadership necessary to carry out these plans. 

Oeor8Ja> lack of a program of continuous professional growth for educational personnel is 
evidenced by the fact that only 20 percent of all educational personnel possess a master's degree 
apd three percent possess the sixth year cerfificate. Colleges have not given ^equate consideration 
^ tor the needs of local school systems in making graduate progranw available In addition, neither the 
pre-sf,rvicc nor the inservicc graduate programs of colleges ha\^gven sufficient attention to assisting 
personnel in translating theoretical knowledge into practice witfiirT the schools, and local systems 
have not assumed tKe responsibility for providing, staff development programs as needed. 

Just as the preparation process for educational personnel has not been performance-oriented, 
neither has certification* Certification has been largely based on whether or not the individual has 
met esUblished experience criteria as opposed to performance criteria. One of the state's highest 
educational priorities should be a concerted staff development effort which Tocuses on the knowledge 
and skills that each staff member needs to pcrform^ore effectively. 

Too often decisions regarding changes in curriculum content, organization, and approaches are 
made in terms of the demands of the higher education institution, the whims of an individual teacher 
or the administrator, or the textbooks used, rather than in terms of comprehensive assessment of 
studept needs. At present, schools and school systems receive little feedback as to the success of 
their students. Public education has allowed and rewarded a limited range of abilities and learning 
styles, and remediation strategy remains the predominant means for addressing educational problems. 
For example, if students are failing to achieve reading objectives, then the primary manner of dealing 
with that problem has been to create a remedial reading program in addition to the regular program 
rather than changing the regular program so that it becomes effective for more students. Instructional 
techniques, media, and teaching approaches generally remain fairiy traditional and most learning 
is designed for the group norm. 

Too often the curriculum and materials being used reinforce.a lock-step approach to instruction. 
This means that a sixth grade student who is achieving at the fturth.gradc level in math would use 
the same learning materials as all other sixth grade students. In sOch a system the underachiever falls 
further behind while the academically gifted may become bored. An individualized approach to 
learning would enable students to progress at their own rate. " . 

Too often innovative practices are of short duration and are never incorporated into the overall 
system objectives. Therefore, a systematic approach to curricular improvement -both in content 
^nd instructional techniques --is needed. Sucli a system should account for the manner in which 
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individual studenu learn and for their current educational needs, and involve continuous assess- 
ments, planning, and projects to test the utility of validated practices and content 

The subcommittee made the following detailed recommendations pertaining to Program Improve- 
ment which were later condensed and approved by the full Committee. 

• The State Board of Education should provide an intensive and ongoing inservice program for 
local school administrators which is designed to increase the knowledge and skills necessary to plan 
and "tiaiiage a systematic improvement program. This inservice program should be undertaken as 
soon as possible and the State Board of Education should be authorized to provide rdief to local 
xhocd administrators, if necessary, in order that they may be aUe to attend the inservice program 
on a regular basis. 

• After one year of inservice training for school administrators, each local system will develop 
a program improvement *plan and submit it to the State Board of Education. This plan should'con* 
tain the improvements to be implemented over the next three years including staff development 
programs, changes in curricular content, and changes in instructional and managerial practice. 

• The requirements of the Foundation Act and Regulations promulgated thereto as applies to a 
local schod system may be modified by the State Board of Education to the extent necessary in 
order to implement that local system's program improvement |dan; provided, however, that the 
State Board has approved this plan. 

• Each local system should be reimbursed up to SSO per year per certificated professional employed 
Tor the direct cost of a staff development program; provided, however, that the activities for which 
this reimbursement is requested are consistent with the i^rogram improveiAent plan and are designed 

. to improve personnel performance relative to established objectives for student performanoe. 
j • The State Board of. Education should adopt certification alternatives which are based on 
demonstrated competency. 

• The State Board of Education should be provided an allocation from which <improvcment 
grants may be made to local systems. The amount of each grant will ^ dependent upon the following 
factors: ! 

1) That the improvements and'changes are being integrated into the regular, ongoing programs. 

2) That the local system will absorb a portion of the '*start^up** costs from the funds it regularly 
receives vi^ local, state and federal sources, and will increase each year its portion of ''start-up" 
costs for each improvement or change until all costs are from regular sources in the fourth 
year and thereafter. 

3) That the grant is consistent with the local system's ability to pay for the costs of the improve- 
ments and changes. 

4) Xhat the proposed improvements and changes are addressing local educational needs. 

• The State Board of Education should be provided funds to identify and to validate improved 
practices and curriculum. 

RecoaiaendatloM 

70 The State Board of Education should provide an in-service program 
and appropriate release time for local scl administrators to par- 
ticipate in a staff development program dcs.^ned to increase their 
knowledge and skill in implementing a systematic improvement 
program. ^ 

71 The State Boafl of Education should be provided with funds to ' 
identify and test improved practices and curriculum. 

72 The State Board of Education should adopt certification alterna- * 
lives which are based on demonstrated competency. 
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73 Each system should develop a three-year plan for the systematic 
improvement of its program. The Sute Board will utilize these plans 
in making improvement grants to local systems. 

74 Each system should provide a staff devilopmcnt program which 
supports its improvement plan and which is designed to' improve 
the performance of all personnel. The State Board should authorize 
teacher release time'^on a regular basis to be utilized for in-service 
staff devdopment 

75 Each system should adopt improved instructional techniques and 
curriculum content which support its improvement plan and are 
dcdgned to meet both individual student'needs and the overall needs 

< of society. 

76 The State Board of Education should be allowed to modiTy Founda* 
tion Act requirements and regulations applying to local school 
systems to the extent necessary to allow implementation of State 
Board appcoved local system improvement plans. | 

STATE'S IrESPONSIPILITY FOR NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Until 1954 the number of private schools and the number of students attending these schoo^s were 
declining. Only the schoolfi^ which offered the very best educational opportunity were surviving. This 
was true of Georgia as well as the nation as a whole. However, t)etween 1970 and 1972, the private 
school enrollment in Georgia doubled. Many parents have become dissatisfied with the quality or 
emphi^sts of the public s<^ools. In addition, the integration of the public schools has resulted in the 
removal of a great many children. 

The expansion of the private educational sector in itself is not reason for concern. In fact, a strong 
j|>rivate sector provides a viable alternative which ultimately strengthens the public sector. Howover, 
inany of the new private schools are of questionable quality. Some facilities are unsafe and may t>e a 
danger tc the health of the attending children; and ip many instances the students are allowed to 
atten^ irregularly and the quality of the curriculum and instruction is very low. At the same time, 
most established private schools and many of the newer private schools have a program to be envied 
by all parents. Any changes in law must be aimed at remediating the very poor conditions, while 
leaving as much flexibility as possible so that ti ^ivate sector remains a viable alternative to the 
public sector. 

Nationwide, litigation concerning standards for private schools indicate that the exercise of the 
power of regulation must not be arbitrary and must be limited generally to the pre^^rrvation of public 
safety, jjublic health and public morals. Non-public school regulations should reinforce school 
attendance requirements; pfevent the teaching of socially dangerous ideas; promote cultural upity; 
provide crite^ria for choosing quality non-public schooling; and protect the public from dangerous 
business, health, and building practices. 

The subcommittee made the following detailed recommendations in this area which were then 
condensed and approved by the full committee. 

• Section 32-11 14 of Georgia School Code, as it applies to non-public schools should be enforced; 

32-21 14 Same; cooperation by teachers and principals; reports and records of attendance.. 

Visiting teachers and attendance officers shall receive the cooperation and assistance of all 
teachers and principals of public and private schools in the couniy^r independent school systems 
within which they are appointed to serve. It shall be the duty of the principals or local school site 
administrators and of the teachers of all schools— public, private, denominational or parochial — 
to report, in writing, to the visiting teacher or attendance officer of the county, or of the inde- 
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pendent school system, the names, ages, and residences ot all pupils in attendance at their school 
and classes within 30 days after the beginning of the school term or terms, and to make such other 
reports of attendance in their schools or classes as may be required by rule or regulation of the 
State Board of Education. All schools shall keep daily records of attendance; verified by the teacher 
making such record. Such-reports shall be open to inspection by the visiting teacher, atten<kHl6? 
oflicer, or duly authorized representative at any time during the school day. ) 
(Acts 1945, pp. 343, 346; 1%9, pp. 838, 840.) 

• Any non-public school which provides instructional services, except religious instruction, to 
any child between the ages of three and 18 should be required to file annually the following informa- 
tion: y 

1) Name of the school. 

/ € - vi 

2) ^st of owners, officers, and administrators of the school. 
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3) A complete address of all permanent locations at which instruction i« delivered. 

4) The age levels served at^each locatioiL ' # 

5) A list of official attendance days. ' ' 

'i ^ 
• Each non-puUic school should meet tbe same regulations relative to the number of official 
attendance ds[ys and lenigth of the school day for styK^iMsof compulsory attendance ages as is 
required ,of puUic schools. I 

Each non-public school shay report to the Stat^ Board of Eduotfibn the enrollment for each 
month vid the average daily attendance for each month during a fiscal year^ by August 1 of the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

^ • Ail Level I-MinimufA Requirements which deal with matters safitty, sanitation, and health 
should apply to nonrpu1>lic'schodfs. (See section on School Standards.) 

1) A representative of the State Board of Education should vi^it each hon-public schobl once a 
year to determine pompli^e with these requirements. ^ 

2) Schools failing to be in compliance must visited by*a "visiting team" to evaluate the d^^ 
ficiencies and to develop a plan of action for remediation of deficiencies. ' ' 

3) The ^'visiting team*s** recot|mendations«shall be submitted to the State Board of Education 
' and the State Board should insist that the minimum i^quirements are either met or the facility 

will be closed. * / ' ♦ 

Recommeo^tioiis ^ 



77 In order to insure the wtlT-being of every student in GeoV^a, the 
state Should immediately require that private secondary and ele- / 
mentary^ schools meet thVsdm^ minimum legal standards as public 
schools. 

>/ » 

78 Every non-public school should reportmonthly enrollment and av- • 
^rage dajly attendance data to the Staj^e^oard o{^Education annually. 

COMMITMENT OF LOCAL COMMUNITIES*\ND LOCAL LEADERSHIP TO THE 
• PUBLIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Research has demonstrated that lack of school support is often directly related to a lack of informa- 
4ion about the local school program. However, professional educators should not'be totally re- 
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sponsible for supplying- this information; community leaders who havMie confidence of the public 
muftt also serve in a key rde of information dissemination. \ 

School board members play an important rd^ ivi communicating the progress of the schools to 
the community. Therefore, every effort should be made to elect or appoint iiew members who have 
, an estaUished record of public confidence and integrity. In addition, boards\^ instill public con- 
fiidence if they restrict their role in the operation of the school system to: 

1) developing policy which provides program direction and scope; 

2) revie^ng and approving overall system plans concerning such things as syst^ organization, 
program budgets, and evaluation procedures; and ^ 

3) periodically reviewing evaluation data relating to programs operated by the systeit^, releasing 
the results to the public, and developing new policy in keeping with the results. 

School boards should make a direct and concerted effort to communicate with all voters, mcluding 
minority groups, and seek their support. One way to accomplish this is by establishing a syi^tem of 
broadly representative advisory groups, with each board member meeting Nwith his grouj) on a 
^ regular basis. This mechanism would provide an opportunity for many citizens to voice their con- 
. cerns and to understand the efforts of the school board and the school system. 

Many educatoVs feel that parents are apathetic about their child's educational program ; however, 
research clearly shows that parents are vitaMy interested in their child's education. Unfortunately, 
they are often frustrated and intimidated by. their encounters with educational jargon, with teachers 
more concerned with content than children's needs^ and with the lacj^of an appropriate forum for 
voicing their concerns. ^ 

Immediate steps Ihould be taken by each school system and its scl^ool board to involve the members 
of the community in the operation of the schools. Only an open and candid sharing of information 
will inspire conficence in the programs that are needed. 

Recommendations 

79 No indi^dpil who has, a school-aged child shall be appointed , or 
elec^fil and subsequently be allowed to serve as a member of a state 
or local board of education while that child is enrolled in a non- 
public elementary or secondary school, unless the child' meets the 
criteria of the State Board of Education for being categorized as an 
exceptional child. 



80 Each local board of education should cstabli&h at least one advisory 
council which is broadly representative of the school system and 
hold joint meetings with this council at least quarteriy. This should 
be a requirement for state school standards 
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Section II 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Supportive services are those operations and programs that must be provided to support the instructional 
program. Physical facilities, food services, and plant maintenance may not appear to be issues of 
cHticfd concern ; hoover, without them the foundation program would be greatly weakened. 

Ray Herman served as chairman of this subcommittee, with Senator Paul Broun as vice-chairman. 
Other members were,: Mitchell Conner, Roy A. Hendricks, Genevieve Hill, Representative L L. 
Phillips, Virginia Stringer, and Senator E. G. Summers. Senator Terrell Starr and Representative 
Robert Farrar served as ex-officio members. 



PHYSICAL FACIUTIES 

Adequate physical facilities are an essential part of any cducation|lf program. School systems need 
to periodically add new facilities and replace old ones due to (1) increased enrolhnents (whether 
^rom increases or shifts in population) dnd (2) changes in instructional techniques. 

In recent years authorities have questioned the use of the traditional "eg^ crate" type of building 
that is characterized by monotonous rows of classrooms. New designs have created more functional 
facilities employing the open space and cluster concepts, which enhance the new instructional tech- 
niques and utilize space more efficiently. 

There have also been changes in the construction process itself. The concept of systems building 
has bee*- implemented in a few states, although with mixed results. Essentially, the systems building 
approach to construction involves the use of ready-to-asscmble components whenever possible, 
with ne cutting or-fitting on site. Flexibility is increased because standardized components can be 
purchased in advance of actual construction and can be accommodated to any final design of a 
facility. All school systems need to replace as many of their obsolete buildings as possible with these 
new types of facilities. 

In considering the physical facilities rfccded by a school system, it is necessary to consider three 
different aspects: the physical needs, the capital planning process and the method of financing 
facilities. 

Physical Needs f . 

The amount of space needed in a particular school should be depcndeijt upon the type of program 
in operation there. Using physical measures for spacc-nccdi (such as average square feet per stu- 
dent) does not provide an accurate measurement of the space needed for a specific program. 

Planning Process 

The state should maintain a coordinated long-range master plan for the capital needs- both 
current and projected -of all school systems. In dealing with current needs there should be specific 
policies for replacing obsolete facilities, bringing schools deficient in space clgser to the pr^Msed 
goal, and insuring that existing facilities meet program needs. In addition, emphasis should be pfeccd 
<yn assessing future needs to permit greater flexibility in facilities design. 



Method of Fifiancing Facilities ^ ^ 

CapiUl funds for the construction of school facilities usually come from county school bonds 
plus sute assisuncc. Whatever combinations of funds are used, the financing method should meet 
certain criteria: 

1) The financing method should provide an adequate and reliable source of funds. 

2) The source of funds should not dictate the priority of needs to be satisfied, 

3) The method of providing funds should not preclude a system from mcfcting a minimum level 
of capital needs. 

4) The amount of funds provided should reflect the v^realth of the state (and county) and should 
not be inequitable in its burden, on the taxpayers. 

5) The financing method should be flexible^in application, 

6) Finally, the financing method should not be overly complicated.. 

Current Efforts in Meeting Physical Facility Needs 

Adequate daU for measuring how close Georgia presently comes to providing an adequate amount / 
of space per student is unavailable. ^ ( 

The state is making. a considerable effort to provide facilities for increased enrollments; however, 
state funds are only available for the construction of classrooms, labs, libraries, and administrative ^ 
space. This excludes facilities for progranls such as physical education. Since each school system 
must issue a minimum amount of bonds to receive state aid. there are a number of school systems 
which do not qualify for any state aid. The needs of these systems are simply not being met; yet 
under the existing financing structure the state cannot provide funds for these localities. 

During the 1960's most of the state's capital outlay funds were expended for additional facilities 
' to accommodate increasing enrollment. As these needs have been met, the state has provided more 
and more funds (about a third of total state funds) for consolidations, but has not yet made any 
substantial progress toward replacing worn-out and obsolete facilities. 

In summary, it is difiicult to determine how well the state is doing in meeting the facilities needs. 
In fact. Georgia will continue to1)c unable to assess its position without a comprehensive state study. 

Current Efforts in Facilities Planning. • . 

^ At present the state docs not maintain a coordinated state-level planning effort. Ever:tschool 
system has to complete a comprehensive study every five years and within two years prior to| apply- / 
ing for capital outlay funds. But since these studies essentially support a request for mone^. they I 
tend to overemphasize current needs. As a result, there is no real attempt to relate the adequacy of 
existing plants to instructional program needs. 

In addition to these problems, studies are hampered from the outset by funding policies. The 
amount of a school system's state funds is based upon enrollment inercajes of the previous year 
rather than of the current year. 

Current Efforts in Financing Facilities Needs 

Capital outlay funds are provided jointly by school systems and the state on the basis of a formula 
that rewards growth. The current financing method eait be summarized as follows: 

I) A county must spend a certain amount of its own bond money before it can receive any state 
aid. This requirement is inequitable, as it is based on locally assessed property value which 
may not adequately reflect local wealth. The requirement that a certain percentage of the value 
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of property be outstanding in local bonds docs not ensure that all of the systems throughout 
the sute arc required to spend similar proportions of their wealth. In fact, only.81 out of 189 
school systems qualified for any sutc aid as of June 1971. ' \ 

2) The amount of capital outlay is not necessarily related to thr priority of needs of a p¥cn sys- 
tem. State policies require that the |fst priority, is the increase in enrollment since the last 
outlay the system obUined. Further, priority is given to those systemi' which already tax them- 
selves the most. Any remaining funds go to systems for consolidation first and for rcfilacing 
obsolete facilities last' 

3) The allocation formula for sUte funds die^ not provide for all of the facilities that would be 
included in a basic educational program, such a* p^y^cal education, assembly space, and 
other special area needs. • ^ * , 

4) After the Sute Department of Education, through its formula, has determined the square 
footages a system qualifies for, it applies a single cost figure to compute the total amount of 
funds to which a system is entitled. A single cost figure per square foot does not allow fbr cost 
variations for urban and rural areas throughout the state, or for the different types of facilities • 
needed by a System. 

Public Library and Vocational-Techtical School Construction 

Public libraries and area vocationjil-technical schoolsl> although integral components of a coni- 
prehensive educational program, retain characteristics which exclude them from, the assessment 
and construction process established for physical facility needs within schobl systems. Bofli these 
categories should be evaluated in terms of broad conununity needs rather than solely on the needs 
of the local school systerti. * • *^ ' 

State support for the construction of public libraries in Georgia is administered through the State 
Board of Education. Ostensibly, funds are prb^vided on a needs priority basis. A one-tojone match 
of local funds is required to qualify for state allocations. In reality, however, projects are approved 
on a first-come first-scrved basis with -fundings g^^ing to ^bose projccU for which local matching 
revenues arc in-hand. As a result, wealthier localities coatinually receive a large proportion of funds; 
and, as a general rule, these localities already h^avc adequate or near adequate library resources 
while others have inadequate facilities or pone at all. . ' ' / i 

Since June 1973, the state has provided full funding for Hhc. construction of area vocational- 
tcchnipal schools. These schools also should bejconstructcd with reg?ird to. the needs- of those who 
are not enrolled within the cxisTing school systems. While libraries eiicou/agc intellectual develop- 
ment, area vocational-technical schools enable the individual, and by. extension the community, to 
develop economically. Within the 'needs assessment process an appraisal of economic needs on a 
community-wide level should be included. In such an appraisal care should be" taken to include the 
needs of individuals who arc not in school but may require, technical training in*i]fJer to gain cm- 
ployment. * • * • • . . 

Construction of library and area vocational-technical school facilities should include separate 
but coordinated assessment to insure that necessary services arc provided 1P all -individuals in the 
community whilc'prcventing dupli(:ation with the existing educational system. 

The subcommittee made the following detailed recommendations pertaining to Physical Facilities 
which were later itondcnsed and ap'provcd by the full Committee: 

• Any syst^natic Approach to meeting the physical facility needs of the locdl school systems 
requires an adequate data base. However, the development of this data base should be the first step 
in a continuous planning and assessment process. Therefore, the following is recommended: 

A. Establish an annual statcwfde comprehensive school plant inventory. This system will yield 
the necessary data to determine the adequacy of existing space in meeting educational program 
requirements. ^ • ^ N 
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B. The aneanKot of need tl^ould he biaed on a achool sixe sufficient to ensure efficiency of 
program and school plant operation. Schoob of sufficient size can be ivalized either through 

^ coiisobdation of poUtical areas or through cooperative agreements among school systems. 

C. The Sttte Board of Education should addpt standards which reflect space requiremeiMa for 
the vanous components needed in a comprehensive program. 

D. EstaMnh a permanent state-level planning capsbiUty for the purpose of determiniag capital 
needs four years hence, utilizing the space standards estaUisbed. for each school system in 
tne tt8t€. 

E. The physical factUties planning and assessment components would generate the current dollar 
cost of projected capital needs. In broad categories, facility needs would indude: 

(1) facilities and instructional equipment necessary to service existing enrollments; 

(2) increasing or shifting enroUments; 1 

(3) replaoing or renovating physicaUy or functionaUy obsolete facilities and instructional 
equipment; 

(4) factlities.for changing program needs knd emphases. 

. • The sute should adopt a policy of financing 80 percent of the current dollar value of physical 
flcOity needs projected four years hence. Componente of this capital outlay program are: 

A. Maximum local autonuiuy in setting priorities for those needs identified in the sute-wide 
assessment 

B. (IjNEach local system would have access to a proportion of its doUar needs below the 80 per- 

dsnt level. For example, if the state average current dollar value for facUity needs being 
met were 40 percent, and the legislature decided in any given year to provide enough funds 
to meet one-fourth of the needs of each system, the following chafi^es would occur: 

. (a) Systems whose current level is 40 percent would be moved to 50 percent of their needs 
' being met. 

(b) Systems whose current level is 50 percent would be moved to 57.5 percent of their 
needs being met 

V (c) Systems whose cunent level is 66 percent would be moved to 65 percent of their needs 
I. being met. 

(2> Many local systems in recent years issued bonds to construct physical facilities without 
state assistance. This local initiative should be recognized in any new financing program * 
for school physical faciUties. Therefore, it is recommended that in the determination of 
school system grauis, any locaUy financed and state approved construction within tiie 
preceding five yeari$tould be exempted from the systems' currentafeds level. For example. 
If the sute aven^itfl^t doHir value for facility needs being met were 40 percent, and 
the legislature d^ejci J^tpy given year to provide enough funds to meet one-fourth of 
the needs of eacH^aJ^ and the system had financed eight percent of the totol facilities 
needed within the^Sfeceding five years, the following would occur: 

Current total Current level Percent state Effective level 

level met after S-yr. exempt. grant allowed after grant 

(b) 50 , 42 9.5% 59.5% 

.^""^ ^ 52 7.5% 6/.5% 

^ Result : The system which has attempted to meet its needs independcntiy of state assistance 
will be moved toward the 80 percent level at an accelerated rate. 
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C. Each system would share in the cost of facilities in two ways: 

(1) The local system must be involved in the Local Capital Participation (LCP) program for 
each year a capital outlay gf^t is received. The cost to the local system would be equiva- 
lent to an aruoiint of revenue generated by a millage rate to be established by the State 
Board of Education. The amount the local system receives would be reduced by the amount 
of the LCP. Example: If a local system qualifies for a S2 million need and its LCP amount 

\ were $40,000, the local system would receive a $1,960,000 grant from the state. 

(2) The local system must finance the acquisition of property sites for new construction of 
facilities. However, any land sites acquired must meet State Board of Education standards. 

Library Construction 

• There must be a statewide, prof^ionally conducted assessment of library facility needs. The 
assessment should be based on predetermined common cipteria for space utilization. Such an assess- 
ment Could be made by the same stafTils^gned to school facilities assessment. 

• The State should move toward utilizing general obligation bonds as a melms of financing library 
facility construction. ^ 

• There should be developed a needs classification system by which all construction and renova- 
tion needs are rank-ordered. State funds would be allocated on the basis of this needs classification 
system. 

• Local library systems must provide the following support: 

1) Acquire construction site. ^ - , 

2) Local funds equivalent to a one-time bne-miU levy against the 40 percent equalized property 
digest. 

Vocational-Technical School Construction 

• There must be a, professional, on-site needs assessment for all vocational-technical facilities 
in the state, induding those at units of the University System of Georgia, Department of Human 
Resources, Department of Labor, and Department of Offender Rehabilitation. The assessment 
should reflect four-year9-bence projected needs. 

• Common construction criteria should be established by the Ekpartment of Education Facilities 
Assessment Unit. Such criteria would also include provisions for renovation of obsolete facilities. 

• To generate sufficieat revenues, general obligation bonds should be issued. A minimum of one 
million dollars per year for general obligation bonds should be appropriated. 

• A classification system should be established for ranking construction needs iii priprity order. 
Because facilities construction will influence the programs of several stateagencies, the construction 
priority classification list should be published in May of each year. 

Recommendations 

81 A permanent planning process should be established to assess the 
facility needs of each school system for both now and four years 
in the future. 

82 The state should adopt a policy of finandng 80 percent of the four* 
year piojected capital outlay needs for each school system with each 
system having sufficient /unds available annually to develop the 
same proportion of physical facility needs. The local school :»ysticms 
should provide the local school ^te plus an amount of revenue gen- 
erated by a millage rate established by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and applied to all systems in the same manner.. 

<JxJ 
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83 Separate- provision should be made for. the construction of both 
library facilities and vocational-technical schools. In each case it is 
recommended that: professional, on-site lieeds assessment be per- 
formed; common construction and renovation criteria be estab- 
lished; sufficient funds be generated through the issue of- general 
oWgation bonds; and a classification system for ranking construc- 
tion needs in priority order be established. 




PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

State Department of Education Responsibilities 

, Responsibility for administration and operation of an adequate pupil transportatic . ^.lOgram is 
shared by the State Department of Education and local educational systems, In cooperation with 
other local and sute agencies. The degree of responsibility which should be assumed by the State 
Department of Education is determined by 'what is necessary and desirable to protect all* pupils 
being transported, guarantee a suitaUe quality of service and insure a prudent and legal use of funds 
by local educational agencies. \ 

The follbwing state education department responsibilities are considered necessary for smooth 
control and eflScient performance at the local level: 

1) The State should approve transportation budgets and certain large purchases of transporta- 
tion equipment by local districts. 

2) Local transportation accounts should be audited under the supervision of the State E>epartment 
of Education. 

3) The Pupil TransporUtion Unit of the State Department of Education should collect certain 
types of information from all local pupil transportation programs to analyze problems, proitiote 
efficiency, and provide a historical record for the total transportation program. 

'4) The State Department staff should prepare materials for training school bus drivers and con- 
duct periodic st*?te clinic: to insure uniform and safe operating procedures for bus drivers. 

5) Local school s>stems should look to the State Department for assistance in building 'and 
equipping school bus garages, or in writing specifrcations for a school bus needed to perforn^ 
an unusual type of service. ^ * 

6) The State I>epartment should recommend criteria and procedures for the use of school buses 
in furthering the instructional program. 

1) The State Department should provide advice and counsel to local school officials concerning 
the interpretation and meaning of the school laws and the rules and regulations of administra- 
tive agencies. 

8) The State Department should conduct research studies of the pupil transportation program 
and disseminate its findings. ^ 

9) The State -Department of Education should work closely with locaf educational systems in 
the allocation of state and federal funds for pupil transportation. 

However, the State Department of Education cannot provide the variety of pupil transportation 
services needed by each of the local trducational systems. Some relict can be achieved through use 
of thf Cooperative Educational Service Agencies (CESAs) strategically located throughout the 
state. The CESA should be orgamzed and operatcd.with personnel competen#to deal with local 
problems in administration and rranagement, including pupil transportation. 
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Local School System Responsibilities 

The basic function of a local school bus program is the transportation of pupils to and from 
learning sites and to the site of special programs. 

The pupil transportation function should include regular transportation for all pve-school age 
children involved in early childhood edu'lratic)!! programs sponsored by the school system; special 
transportation for exceptional children and coiftpensatory education students; and routine trans- 
portation for students in grades 1-12 who live within designated distances from the learning site. 
In addition, transport^ion should provided for students in vocational and career exploration 
> pr9grams involving work assignments and field trips off the school campus, and foi students par- 
ticij^ating in other school-sponsored events. 

The local system should provide a quality pupil transportation program through prudent pur- 
chasing practices, cost-effective maintenance programs, wise utilization of vehicles, and development 
of routes and schedules that will best serve the greatest number of students. 

Supervisory personnel should keep apprised of latest innovations in system mana^^ement, bus 
driver training, maintenance operations, and student safety. 

Current Efforts 

The State Board of Education calculates the amount of funds needed by a county or area school 
system to pay expenses of pupil transportation in accordance with a schedule of standard transpor- 
tation costs to be incurred by local units of administration and a schedule of varialne transportation 
costs or variable cost faaors— dependent upon circumstances prevaiUng in the several local units 
of administration -which a^Tcc^ in varying ways, the cost of pupil transportation. MFPE funds 
arc then allotted in four categories: driver benefits, bus insu'-ance, bus replacement, and maintenance 
and operation. No stale funds are provided fcr initiar purchase of buses for the public schools. 
The only transportation costs reimbursed ta indej^cndent city schools are for children in approved 
special education programs. 

All of the state*s 159 county systems operate pupil transportation programs; however, many of 
these have been unable to provide special services for exceptional children, and state funds have 
not t)een sufficiently available for such purposes as transporting children attending kindergarten 
on a half-day basis. 

The number of supervisory personnel has been inadequate in most systems. In FY 1973 only 39 
systems iiad a full-time pupil transoortation supervisor; and only 19 systems had at least a part-time 
dir^tor.. Other systems depend upon the superintendent or a member of his staff to provide general 
supervision. 

Only 48 school systems maintain a continuing bus maintenance program, and 24 systems have no 
shop c^xration at all, depending entirely upon commercial facilities for maintenance alftferepair. 

A irotde/n pupil transporta'tion system cannot be measured in quantitative terms alone, but must 
be jud§"cJ 'liho by its quality.. Efficiency* safety, and accessibility to all children with reasonable and 
specific ucto* should be of paramount concern.. Professional leadership, available to all systems- 
cither frs^»v t!»c State Department or through CESAs-can help provide the needed direction for 
quality prx>^r:iras. 



Recommendations 

84 The state should provide transportation for all students attending 
public schools who live more than 1^^ miles from sthool. 

85 Each CESA should be authorized to provide transportation services 
and maintenance for all member systems whenever savings and 
efficiency will result. 
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86 The State Depnrtment of Education should establish a policy which 
requires that at least twice during each school year, each pupil who 
is transported in a school vehicle, and each school bus driver, shall 
be instructed in safe riding practices and participate in emergency 
evacuation drills. 

87 Special transportation services, including the use of minibuses, should 
be provided for eligible vocational, special education, and compensa* 
tory education students, and handicapped children attending kinder- 
garten in the public schools. ^ , " 

SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 

Recent strides forward in Georgia's school food service programs are evidence that the student's 
total needs are receiving increased attention from legislative and educational leaders. Policy state- 
ments of both groups are being revised to encourage all public school systems to opiate food service 
programs that are nutritionally adequate and financially sound, and to operate nutrition education 
programs , that are educationally effective. 

Scientific studies have shown that all children need an adequate diet not only for energy and 
growth, but for achievement in school as well. For this reason, it is essential that all Georgia schools 
make nutritionaQy adequate lunches available to all their students. 

Nutritious breakfasts should also be provided for those students who are unable to cat breakfast 
at home. Such students' would include those who are eligible under federal guidelines either because 
they must leave home too eairly or their families are economically needy. 

Furthermore, while the importance of nutrition education to help children build sound attitude:* 
toward proper diet has been recognized by law, such a program still remains to be implemented. 
Additional emphasis, funding, and staff development are -necessary to provide a program of nutrition 
education for all Georgia schools. j - 

Differing economic factors throughout the state prevent application of a statewide salary schedule 
for school food service managers and supervisors, but a minimum pay scale and standard eligibility 
requirements for these employees should be recomriiended by the State Board of Education. This 
would aid local system administration and particularly those school administrators who have been 
delegated the responsibility for the school lunch program. 

Lack of state standards for school food serVice personnel has resulted in a significant inconsistency 
in the quality and kind of food services in the schools and in the caliber and pay of employees, 
particularly at the managerial and supervisory levels. Competent professionals who afe adequately 
compensated arc needed to insure a quality food service program throughout the state. 

Modernization of kitchen^aiid dining room equipment is needed in many schools. Since most 
systems do not have food service directors, they generally lack the professional expertise necessary 
to prepare adequate plans for replacing worn-out equipment, and many are unwilling or unable to 
invest in niodern kitchen and dining room equipment.. 

Adequate funding of the Schd6l Food Service Program remains- a continuing problem for many 
of the smaller schooi systems, and additional state funds may be needed where the local effort is 
insufficient. More efficient use of available funds can be achieved by encouraging systems to con- 
solidate many administrative functions, such as purchasing and food storage, through the CESAs. 

The subcommittee made ihe following detailed recommendations in the area of food service 
programs which were later condensed and approved by the full Committee:, 

• A definitive statement of principle shall be included in the MFPE Law that school systems 
operate food service programs that arc nutritionally adequate, financially sound, and operated on 
a non-profit basisr, and operate nutrition education programs that are educationally efTective. 

• Standards for certification of school food service directors and tnanagers should be developed 
and implemented and minimunr salary schedules for directors and managers should be developed. 
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• The State Board of Education should develop and implement a plan for nutrition education 
to be used in all schools. 

• School systems should be encouraged to join with other systems in the development jf plans 
for centralizing purchasing and accounting functions and personnel management. Certificated food 
service directors would provide direction and/or assistance as needed. 

• School systems or multi-system linits should be encouraged by CESAs and food service directors 
to provide central food storage for frozen foods and USDA donated commodities. 

• The State Department of Education should be authorized to allocate certificated food service 
directors to local school systems or multi-systems and provide designated funds for them, on the 
basis of a formula to be developed by the State Department of Education. 

Rcco^twieiidatloiii ' 

V8 Nutritionally adequate and reasonably priced lunches should be 
made available to all Georgia's public school students. Full student 
participation in the program should be encouraged. 

89 Breakfast should be provided for those public school students who 
are eligible under federal guidelines. 

90 fhe State Board of Education should develop and implement a plan 
for nutrition eduction. 

91 The State Board of Education should set standards for the certifi- 
cation of school food service directors and managers. Minimum 
salary schedules should also be developed for these personnel with 
consideration given to a 12 month salary schedule. 

92 School systems should be encouraged to join with other systems in 
centralizing purchasing, storing, accounting and management func- 
tions. 

93 Additional state funds will be needed to support the operating costs 
of food service programs if the goal of a nutritious food service for 
all students is to be met. 

PLANT MAINTENANCE 

The school facility is the most costly tool in the educational process, and if this investment is to be 
protected it must be adequately maintained. Efficient maintenance of school plants is especially 
important since well-kept -facilities arc essential for health and safety and assisi in establishing an 
environment which greatly enhances any teaching effort.: Further, a properly maintained building 
is easier to clean and keep sanitary, easier to heat, and more economical to operate. 

Maintenance is the systematic process of keeping the school plant and its equipment in good 
condition anS making improvements in the school plant facilities as necessary to promote the 
educational program. Since each local school district is different, maintenance programs should be 
based upon local plans which reflect local needs. In order to provide effective/planning and program 
administration, professional personnel are needed. | 

Currently, many Georgia school systems have inadequate maintenance rtrograms which do not 
consider future needs. Although some of these programs have shown inim-ciyement in the last few 
years, extensive' need is still apparent. HiglW salary levels, additional traming and personnel, and 
adequate supplies and equipment are major i^ds in the area of custodial 9are; adequate preventive 
maintenance programs have not yet been deW^loped ajid implemented; Adequate grounds main- 
tenance programs are lacfciing, resulting in large-scale erosion problem&in many areas; and inadequate 
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funding for maintenance projects, coupled with rising utility costs, has further compounded main- 
tenance problems. , 

In order to eliminate these problems several steps must be taken. First, maintenance staffs must 
be developed which possess the knowledge and skills necessary to provide essential maintenance 
functions. Custodial staffs should be organized, trained and provided adequate supplies and equip- 
ment necessary to perform essential housekeeping functions. Tasks involving grounds maintenance 
should be incorporated into the total maintenance and custodial function,, and appropriate pro- 
fessional services should be utilized where warranted. In addition, budgetary support commensurate 
with actual costs should be sought. Finally, inspections should be held at least annually to insure 
that the maintenance necessary for satisfactory health and learning conditions is provided. 

In order to achieve these goals the subcommittee offered the follo^ng detailed recommendations 
which were later condensed and approved by the full Committee. 

• The State I>epartment of Education should promote the design and selection of equipment 
which will, minimize required servicing and preventive maintenance, increase trouble-free service 
life, simplify required maintenance skills, and improve efficiency. 

• The State Board of Education should recommend that school systems maintain a custodial 
staff at the ratio of one custodian' to every eight teachers. 

• Schools should be air conditioned except in cases where the condition and age of buildings do 
not justify the additional investment. 

• The portion of Section 32-613 dealing with sick leave expenses shouM be separated from 
maintenance and operations and a new section be written into the N^FPE Law for funding of sick 
leave and personal or professional leave expenses. 

Legislative action should be taken to establish a level of state funding for sick leave expens^ 
at no lesb*lhan $125 per teacher allotted under Section 32-611 for the 1974-1975 school year. (See 
recommendation number 130 under the section on Teacher Benefits.) 

• The concept of state financial support for maintenance and operations should remain as covered 
under Section 32-613, but the amount of financial support should be established at a level in line 
with actual expenditures reflected in management reports. ' - 

Recommendations 

94 The State Department of Education should encourage the design 
and selection of Equipment which will minimize required servicing 
and preventive maintenance, and improve efficiency. 

95 The State Board of Education should recommend that school sys* 
tems maintain a custodial staff at the ratio of one custodian to every 
eight teachers and make this a school standard. 

96 All schools should be air conditioned except in cases where the con- 
dition and age of buildings does not justify the additional investment. 

97 Sick leave expenses should be seoarated by law from the alloeations 
for maintenance and oper'xtions. ^ 

98 Funds for maintenance and operations should be provided at a level 
in line )vith actual expenditures as reflected in management reports. 



ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY SERVICES 



The supervision required for a smoothly functioning school or system has increased dramatically 
^ . Qverthc past few years as our educational program has grown in complexity. As new knowledge is 
gained and new teaching strategies are developed, the role of instructional supervision will become 




even more diversified. Advances in educational technology will increase the need for greater attention 
to the area of plant operations and maintenance. Pupil safety will continue to demand close attention 
and supervision in the area of transportation. Student health and nutrition have been recognized 
as being relevant to learning and are therefore deserving of closer supervision. School finance knd 
business services must be adequately supervised so as to obtain optimum efficiency. Planning and 
evaluation arc essential components of an improved educatioaal program and must be approached 
systematically. Each of these developments tends to support the need for increased and improved 
supervisory personnel at the school, system,^nd CESA level. Each is critical to the direct develop- 
ment of staff and individual instruction. . 

Moreover, the administration of public education has become increasingly more scientific and 
complex. In addition to overall decision making, the superintendent must also devote much of his 
time to such matters as contract negotiation, public relations and fiscal management. The school 
principal is increasingly involved in similar tasks at his school site. As the responsibilities for these 
administrative jobs increase, it is necessary that the critical tasks of supervision in some designated 
areas be delegated so as to result in the most efficient and effective approaches to learning throughout 
the school system. 

The prevalence of many small school districts in the State of Georgia further compounds the 
problem^ as staff development and adequate supervision become increasingly difficult for such 
districts. To alleviate this problem, the availability of specialized technical assistance at the CESA 
level will become even more significant. It is essential that a sufficient number of supervisory per- 
sonnel be provided at the school system and CESA levels in order to insure that^a quality educational 
program is available to every student. ^ 

Recommendations • 

99 Support personnel for administration and supervision should be 
provided each school on the basis of one to every 190 students in 
average daily attendance. ; 

100 Sufficient central administration personnel should be allotted in the 
areas of plant operations and maintenance, transportation, food 
services, instructional supervision, finance and business services, 
and planning and evaluation. 

4 

STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES: 
SCHOOL COUNSELORS, PSYCHOLOGISTS, AND SOCIAL WORKERS 

In recent years society has become painfully aware of the existence of major behavioral and learning 
problems which threaten the educational processes in our public schools. Changes in technology, 
life styles, and cultural and moral values all have impact on the educational environment, and the 
traditional learning processes and objectives of education cannot be implemented in an environment 
that ignores the relevance of current social probfems. 

Nationally, the provision of student personnel services focuses on a team approach, consisting 
of the elementary and secondary school counselors, the school social worker, the school psychologist, 
and learning specialists. Cooperative team efforts increase the efTicicncy of the respective team mem- 
bers, provides a greater continuity of service, assures the availability of a comprehensive program 
of student personnel services and provides a more thorough diagnosis of individual or group social 
and psychological problems. 

More specifically, the following activities and orientations are characterislio of an effective team 

approach: ' 
1) Emphasis shifts from crisis resolution to problem prevention. 
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2) Student problems arc diagnosed ^nd treated inHhe early years in order to prevent their develop- 
ing into established behavioral patterns. 

3) Interpersonal social skills, positive self awareness, and communication skills become an integral 
part of the curriculum, from kindergarten through high school. 

4) The school is no longer isolated from the valuable resources of the family and community in 
dealing with student problems, providing services through established agencies, and providing 
curricular support in such areas as career education. 

5) The student personnel services team works closely with classroom teachers in developmental 
programs designed to change student classroom behavior. 

6) Performance-based objectives and evaluation processes for student personnel services are 
established and implemented, 

The success of this approach, however, is dependent upon a sufficient number of counselor, 
scl^ooi psychologists, and school social workers to maintain realistic professional-student ratios^ 

School Counseling 

. Certified school counselors were available to 184 Georgia school systems during 1972-73. There 
were 816 counselors serving secondary grades (8-12) at a ratio of one to 520 students, and 180 serving 
elementary grades (1-7) at a ratio of ooe to 933 students. These 996 counselors served approximately 
600,000 students. Because of the manner in which supportive personnel are now allocated to local 
systems, in a small school system the sch6ol counselor is assigned many other duties in addition to 
guidance counseling— for example, job placement. Although every school system has at least one 
doiinselor, the availability of guidance services is generally inadequate throughout the state. 

School Psychologists/ Psychometrists , 

In 1972-73, 125 psychologists and psychometrists provided services in 155 school systems to 
36,000 students. 

School psychologists and psychometrists, working closely with learning specialists, are responsible 
for the diagnostic asse;ssment and referral of children with deviant behavior. Because this activity 
now occupies about 75 percent of their time, they are largely , fitndcd through Section 20 of the 
MFPE Act allocations for exceptional children. 

< 

School Social Workers 

School social workers, required under the Compulsory Attendance Law of 1945 and identified 
as visiting teachers, are responsible for liaison between the school, home, and community. 

In 1972-73, 345 school social workers served Georgia schools. Although many states separate the 
responsibilities of attendance workers from social workers, Georgia does not. Emphasis is placed 
on atterfcance because it is the basis for funding. Absences from school, however, are often sympto- 
matic of other problems. ^ 

As a rule, student personnel services ara fragmented. This fragmentation leads to inefficient and 
;ften unprodnctive use of personnel. The team approacfi, as proposed, would provide for needed - 
continuity and efficiency through contact with the total family situation as the children progress 
from kindergarten through I2th grade. Working together, the Stuclent Personnel Services Team 
(elementary counselors, secondary counselors, school social workers, school psychologists, and 
learning specialists) would serve a high school and all the kindergarten, elementary, and middle . 
schools that feed into it. All guidance functions, from total program planning to working with an 
individual student, would be the cooperative responsibility of the team. 



RecommiJatfcmi 

101 On the basis of data derived from current pilot programs, the State ' 
Board of Education should adop^ criteria which would allow stu- 

* dent personnel service programs to be included in the School Stan- 
dards program. 

102 The allocation of professional service personnel should be con- 
sidered as a separate category within the law. Personnel ttom this 
category would be allocated on the basis of one to every 400 stu- 
dents in average daily attendance. The decision as to which type 
of professional is needed should be determined by the local board 
of education. 

UBRARY SERVICES 

School libraries function mainly to augment the curriculum, while public libraries must serve the 
broader needs of the whole community. An individual, even though no longer enrolled in the school 
system, should be afforded the opportunity to grow and mature intellectually. 

-Since 1943, the funaions and services of the public libraries have been under the jifrisdiction of 
the State Board of Education. The Board assists communities in establishing new libraries, and aids 
and supervises functioning libraries in library management and self-improvement. Specifically, the 
Board can conduct a book-lending and infomiation service free of cost (except postage) for Georgia 
citizens; purchase books, periodicals and other instructional materials for lending purposes; and 
employ professional and clerical ^aff. Currently, attention is being given to students* increasing use 
of public libraries, the limitations of school libraries, and the critical need for improved service in 
both school and public libraries. 

The population and knowledge explosions of the last ten years have affected our library programs. 
Growing school enrollments have increased the demand for expanded library services as has com- 
pulsory school attendance, efforts to reduce dropouts, and emphasis on the need for education beyond 
high school. The explosion of knowledge has made it increasingly diflicult to select what to teach, 
and to provide instructional materials and library resources for this teaching. The demand for 
excellence in teaching and learning a(id an emphasis on individualizing instruction have also forced 
adjustments in our libraries. ^ 

In response to these needs, the lil;)iary program has been replaced by the ''media program**. The 
media center, often referred t^^asthe instructional materials center, should inclu|de both printed 
and audio-visual materials, as wli as equipment for their use. The center should be an integral part 
of instruction, supplying n^ost materials and equipment needed in classrooms, as wdl as providing 
facilities wHere students and teachers may read, listen to recordings, view films and filmstrips, and 
use other materials needed for individual study and research. It should also provide space and equip- 
ment for the staff and students to create new instiuctional materials. In this way the media center 
becomes a service agency which provides teachers and studentsNvith learning materials and equip- 
ment and effective guidance in their use. 

All public libraries in Georgia qualify for state aid except several independent munppal libraries 
which refuse to lend support to cooperative programs of any system. (The funding process for public 
library construciion is discussed in the section oi;^ Physical Faciiitics.) Financi^ll allocations from 
the State Department of Education are distributed through the local public school ,bo^ds to the 
recipient pu\>\ic library system.. ^ 

Recommendations 

103 School libraries should encouraged to place more emphasis upon 
providing audio-visual instructional media as a library service as 
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well as the assistance needed by students who wish to use such 
media. 

1 104 Local boards of education and principals should provide for greater 
flexibility in the hours during which the library is available for use 
^ by faculty and students, particularly before and after regular school . < 
hours. V ^^ 

105 The State Board of Education should continue to be the agency 
through which state financial support is channeled to public library 
systems in Georgia. 

10^ All libraries should make adequate provisions for the blind and 
other individuals with special media needs. 

107 Where no public libraries exist, school libraries should be expanded 
/ and made flexible to accommodate public patrons. The architec- 
tural design should pr6vide outside access to the library. 

9 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION (ETV) 

The efficient and well developed use of educational television can bring master teachers, diverse 
teaching methodologies, current events and information, and exposure to distant and rare experiences 
into ibc classroom on a systematic basis. Teachers also may benefit and improve their skills by ob- 
serving and participating in televised presentations. With the exception of the northeast area of 
thfc state, most of Georgia's schools have access to programs broadcast over 10 ETV stations. With 
the installation of five translators (broadcast repeaters) now in process, coverage will be complete. 

Unfortunatel/ however, educators and other professionals involved in the ETV Program within 
the state have not fully developed a clear definition of the role of television within the framework 
of the educational system and have not provided sufficient direction for its use. 
. The State Department of Education is presently conducting a survey to determine ETV usage 
in schools, and is finding that many schools have no organized plan for utilizing programs and 
receiving sets efficiently. 

A major deficiency in programming exists for the high school level. Most programs are oriented 
toward the elementary student; therefore a large portion of the total school population does not 
benefit from ETV facilities. Furthermore, the present delivery system allows little or no flexibility 
for instructional program scheduling. 

The committee recognizes that ETV can i>e a vitally important aspect of education, and that the 
state has the basis for making a significant contribution in this area. However, it feels that existing 
television programming and technology is not being used to maximum benefit and that additional 
expenditures should not be made until goals and objectives are clearly defined. 

Recommendations 

108 An intensive study of educational television should be made to 
determine its future course of development. . 

, 109 This study should be completed before any dther major funds or 
commitments are made for new directions. 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION SERVICE AGENCIES ^ 

Georgia's educational program took a big step forward when it joined a number of other states in 
providing professional services across local school system lines. With the passage of Senate Bill 538 
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in July 1972, the General Assembly created the Cooperative Education Service Agency (CESA), 
making it possible to improve the effectiveness of the educational pF9gram of the local school sys- 
* tem through the use of personnel serving a number of systems in a specific geographic area. 
, Although many school systems have made rapid progress in the fast few years in both the scope 
and quality of -their programs, too often this is not the case. Local school .administrators jmd boards 
of education are frequently caught ISetween providing a needed school service and maintaining a 
fiscal situation acceptable to the local taxpayers. All too often the service is simply not available and 
the student suffers. 

The State Board of Education recognized this problem in 1964 when it contracted with the Division 
'of Surveys and Field Services of the (5[eorge Peabody College for Teachers to study the organization 
of public schools in Georgia. The basic findings of this study, most of which are the same today, 
r^ulted in a series of specific recommendations pertinent to reorganization which are summarized 
as follows: 

. " 1) School systems in the state should be organized to provide from 15,000 to 20,000 pupils in 
total school population, and a minimum standard or criterion of 10,000 pupils should be 
adapted by the State Board of Education^ 

2) A "^ndard'* high school should have no less than 100 students in grade 12. The optimum 
high school size is 800 tt^ 1,200 students, with a minimum-maximum range of 500-1,500. 

3) If separate juaior high schools are provided, there should be at least 100 pupils in the highest 
grade. At least 500 pupils should be the desired enrollment, and the minimum standard should 
be an enrollment of at least 300 pupils. 

4) Elementary schools should stipulate a minimum of at least^one teacher per grade, with a 
seven grade minimum enrollment of about 240, a desired range of 400-600, and a maximum 
of 720. 

While the findings of this study have been accepted in principle by the State Board of Education, 
the Board's efforts in implementing these recommendations have been limited. 

Some success has been achieved in the merging of independent and county school systems and 
the consolidation of smaller schools. Since 1961, the number of local systems has decreased from 
197 to 188 as a result of the merger of independent and county systems. Also, since 1964, over 100 
individual schools have been consolidated into stronger educational units. 

It is a generally accepted fact that unequal educational opportunities exist among local administra- 
tive units within the state. The Cooperative Education Service Agencies are Resigned to provide 
these smaller units with a staff of resource specialists to which they would otherwise never have 
access. The further development of these agencies has the following advantages: 

1) Economies which result from: (a) better service for the dollars now being spent for education 
in the component school systems; and (b) ril^re quality per dollar in increased expenditures 
for education. ^ 

2) More efficient operations. The administrative, supervisory, and other special service personnel 
presently employed in the component school systems can be utilized more effectively in a 
larger unit. 

3) The design of more adequate space, greater convenience to pupils and parents, the avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication of facilities, and more efficient utilization of plant capacity by 

increased flexibility in pupil attendance areas should provide greater returns for dollars spent. 

'« ♦ 

4) More efficient utilization of the teaching staff, as well as special service personnel, whose 
activities can be better coordinated in a continuous program. 



5) The creation of larger instructional units which provide the possibilities for wider curricular 
offerings and more comprehensive programs for the average and gifted, as well as exceptional 
children. 

Georgia's shared services ^ogram had its beginning in FY 1966*67, when the State appropriated 
$100,000 for school systems to allot one of their teachers to a shared service project. The Educational 
Servicts Across County Lines Grant, for FY 1971-72 amounted to $1,225,025, covering 12 projects 
in which 117 school systems participated. In 1973-74, as a result of Senate Bill 538, a total of 166 
oflhe State's 188 systems arc participating in this program to some degree. As an example, the 
following professional staff and services arc available to the 14 local systems in the pioneer CESA. 



Services Provided By Pioneer CESA At Qeveland, Georgia 



Participating 






Systems 


Staff 


Areas of Service 


Union County 


Dr. Robert Nelson 


Director 


Towns County 


Kenneth Watkins 


Science Consultant 


Rabun County 


Richard Downey 


Dioector, Special Education 


Lumpkin County 


Jerry Hencely 


EMR Consultant 


White County 


Anita Lenoir 


Speech and Hearing Consultant 


Habersham County 


Helen Greear 


School Plant Consultant 


Forsyth County 


Robert Hall 


Mathematics Consultant 


Hall County 


Frances Gotesky 


Director, Alpine Center 


Gainesville City 


George C. Counter 


Teacher Therapist 


Stephens County 


Ann Christianson 


TelEicher Therapist 


Frairid«|}^6k)unty 




Hart County 






Banks County 






DawsojQ^ounty 







Recommendations 

110 The basic rant of 590,000 in state funds provided in FY 1974 should 
be continued. 

111 The State Board of Education should be provided with an addi- 
tional $2 million annual appropriation to be equitably reallocated 
40 the 16 CESAs on the basis of need, 

112 Approved automated systems should be available to CESAs in 
order to provide Services such as student accounting, test scoring, 
and scheduling to the participating school systems. v 

113 In order to improve the effectiveness of the CESA services to par- 
ticipating school systems, the local board of control should assume 
strong leadership. 

SCHOOL^STANDARDS 

The ultimate responsibility for public education has long been recognized as a function of state 
government. In order to ensure optimum educational benefit for students enrolled in Georgia's 
schools, it is essential that current evaluative criteria and pr6cedures be further refined. The evalua- 
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tion of school programs and facilities on a statewide basis is critical to the provision of an adequate 
educational progranu 

State evaluation of standards refers to the process of assessing a school or school s>stem on the 
basis of its success in achieving overall educational goals as established by State Board of Education 
policy. As *ich, this evaluation differs significaptly from school accreditation, which is a voluntary 
assessment of schools by the Georgia School Accreditation Commission or the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools. While regional and/or state accreditati^MUijay complement state evaluation, 
the responsibility of the State of Georgia in establishing minimums^andards for the education 
program remains clear. 

Georgia's Current Standards Program 

Georgians current program Of school standards was initiated in 1967. Valuable data, has been 
obtained through the implemerttetion of that program and much improvement in the operation of 
Georgians schools has resulted. The percentage of ''standard" schools has increased from 49.11 
percent in the academic year 1967-68 to 86.6 percent during the academic year 1972-73. 
* Georgia's current Standards Program functions to evaluate ihtf effectiveness of the instructional 
program in meeting established goals. However, this program seems to have followed the traditional 
pattern of placing a disproportionate amount of emphasis on quantitative measure. The rationale 
for such measures was t.^at the desired educational outcomes would result if the "right things" in 
the ''right amolint" were put in place. Recent research, however, has shown that this approach 
fails to assure desired results. Moreover, the quantiutive approach assumes that there is only one 
way to accomplish a desired end; thus, alternative approaches are excluded from consideration. 
Recent research findings support the placing of greater emphasis on qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative criteria in educational program evaluation. 

The continued success of Georgia's Standards Program will be greatly determined by the degree 
to which it is revised and refined in future years. Consequently, an essential improycnie.it factor is 
inherent in the following recommcfnded goals: 

-All Georgia public schools should meet the criteria accessary to be classified as "standard". 

-Georgia public schools should adopt by SeptiMnber, 1975 a school evaluation program which 
emphasizes qualitative (performancc^bascd) father than quantitative criteria in the evaluation 
of instruciluiiai programs. 

— Quauiitative criteria should be usod primarily to ensure students' health, safety, and comfort 
while receiving instructional services. ^ 

— A more comprehensive and objective procedure for the application of sr^r>r>\ standards criieiitt 
should be established b>t September. 1974 

-School standards enforcement and pi s should be strengthened by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Policies should ^ adopted and ^ ..ctivc for the 1975-76^hoorycar. Enforcement policies 
relative to funding should be cfToctivc for the 1976-77 school year. ^ 

Recommendations 

Level I- Minimum Requirements -Certification 

114 There should be common minimum requirements which each school 
and school system must meet in order to be certified. ' 

a) E^ch school ard school system must be certified each school V 
year. Those schools failing to be dbrtified must be visited by a 
**visiting team" to evaluate the deficiencies aod to assist the local 
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school system in developing a plan of action to remediate the 
. deficiencies. The State Board of Education shall publish an- 
^ nualiy a list of those Schools and school Systems which fail to 

be certified/ The Board will also ensure that news releases are 
\ sent to local newspapcn listing schools and school systems which 
^h|ive qualified for certification and those schools and systems 

which fail to be certified. 

5) The visiting team's recommendations shall \^ submitted to the 
Sute Board of Education. The SUte Board of EducaU^on shall 
assist those systems which cannot financially afi'ord to remediate 
defictenctes* However, if a local system is unwilling to imple- 
mcnt the plan of action to remediate such deficiencies, the State 
Bdard of Education should withhold funds. 

. Level II Instructional Prc^fam Standards 

115 Conunon or stMewide performance-based criteria should be esUb- 
lished to evali^te the instruptional program in Georgia's public 
schods. 

lid In addition to the^ common standards* criteria, the visiting team, 
local school offidals, teachers, and local citilens jointly shall de- 
velop local standards against which the local systcnjf/school will 
also, be evaluated. Local standards should reflect situMons and /or 
. needs which arc distinctive to that particular school or community. 

117 The school standards program shall reflect various levels of attain- 
ment such as: 

a) SlandarJ-earned by a school/school system which has satisfied 

all required criteria. . 

'# • 

b) Conditionally awarded to a new school or school sys- 
tem which has made acceptable beginnings but does not meet 
all required standards. ^ 

c) Probationary Standard -gwcn to a school or school system which 
has deviated from the minimA^m standards criteria to the extent 
that il is failing to maintain an adequate educational program. 
Probationary standard is a warning that the school must makfe 
certain improvements bcfpre either the Standard ov Conditionally 
Standard clhssificdiion jpay b^ awarded. 

d) Nonstandard status- fwtn to a school -or school system which 
fails to meet minimum standards. A hool system shall be classi- 
fied as Non-Standard for a given school year if 25 percent or 
more of the schopis within the system arc classified as Nan- 
Standard. 

e) Until a school achieves Standard siatiis, it shatt^.be evaluated 
each year by a visiting team. Standard schools should be visited 

. every three years. * • ^ 

0 Policies and 'procedures for enforcement of standards in each 
local system should be adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion effective for the 1975-76 school year. Enforcement policies 
should be efTectivc for the 1976-77 school year. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES ^ \ 

Students who suffer Trom nigrinutrition, physical illness, emotional pFoblertis and a poor healtl^ 
environment cannot participate effectively in the learning process. Unless concerted efforts are made 
to alleviate health problems, poor health could continue to be a source of student failure and marginal 
5UCCCSS in the total school program. Such efforts should be directed toward the establishment of j 
iipmediate and long-range goals to meet health service needs. 

There has been little organized and concerted action for developing adequate health services in , 
^Jle past, necessitating a comprehensive assessment of current needs in tjiis area. Generally, however, 
an adequate heahh services program should be designed to correct remediable defects, to identify 
and educate handicapped children, to help prevent and control diseases, to provide emergency 
services or procedures for the treatment of injury or sudden illness, to plan services which would 
provide a healthful environment, and to adjust individual school programs to meet the needs df - 
children with health problems. 

The development of such a program would be the first step toward the achievement of the general 
goals set forth by the Committee, including: 

1) the achievemeht of a school environment conducive to optimal learning; 

2) the assurance that each child is not deterred from maximum performance in the instructional 
progran>J)ccause of hunger, physical pain or disease, meatal stress, or emotional strain; 

3) the provision of coj^ins :ling and referral services for those identified as requiring health treat- 
ment; and 

4) thfe establishment of an organizational structurfe that would ensure the participation and 
leadership of students in educational campaigns aiqied at community-wide problems such as 
drug abuse and social diseases. * ^ 

Traditionally, the Public HeaUh Department (now a division of the Department of Human 
Resources) has provided health services in schools. However, there arc currently no personnel or 
organizational components with primary responsibility for this function, and therefore no plans 
exist for instituting, maintaining, and expanding services.. Furthermore, no specific minimum re- 
quirements beyond those in law have been establislied for schools, resulting in wide variations in 
local policies and program quality throughout the state. 

Coordinated leadership at the state level is urgently needed to insure that:. 

\) the providing of school health services is a joint cooperative effort between the Departments 
of Human Resources and Education; 

.2) a statewide h^lth services plan can be developed; and '/ 

3) available state and federal funds arc utilized efficiently in program administration and service 
delivery. 

Tl\e subcommittee made the following detailed rcccunmendations in the area of school health 
services which were condensed and approved by the full Committee: 

• The Foundation Law for Education sfiall unequivocally state tltat:. School Health Services is 
an integral asfect of the total educational process, and local policies nui^ be established and im- 
plemeiHed which are conducive to achieving the goals and objectives of the school health services 
program. > 

• There shall be designated a full-time employee in the Child Health Unit of the Physical Health 
Division of the Departinent of Human Resources whose responsibility is fo coordinate, plan and 
implement school health services. To fulfill these responsibilities, this individual shall chair a joint 
committee of personnel from both the Dcpartmcnt'of Human Resources and the Department of 
Education. The fun^ ons ot-this committee would include, but not be limited to: ' 
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1) Establisbment l od maintenance of channels of communication between th<rtwo departments 
to ensure that the formulation of policies for school health services be a joint, cooperative 
effort between th> Department of Human Resources and the State Department of Education. 

2) Development of a statewide health services plan to be presented to the Board of Education 
and Board of Human Resources for review and implefnentalion. Provisions for the plan should 
include the following: 

a) To commission an assessment of current number, kinds, and quality of school health 
services provided throughout Georgia, This assessment should describe in detail the health 
service procedures followed in each school system, the mechanism for reporting the results 
of health services, and the number of students receiving each health service. Local health 
and school officials should also inclu^ statements relative to the most immediate health 
problems and needs in their respective school communities. ^ 

b) To develop a plan which outlines the health services to be provided in all of Georgia's 
pujjlic schools. Such services and administrative procedures to be considered for inclusion 
in the plan are standardized school health records on all Georgia's public school children, 
treatment of the health record as an official part of the student's record to be transferred 
along with academic records, requiring student health histories, physical screenings/exami- 
nations, nature q( tests/examinations to be included in physical screenings, procedures for 
recording test/exam results on health rccor<Js, ^ost-physical screening and examination 
policies and procedure> for counseling parents and pupils. 

This data would provide the basis for developing^a comprehensive state plan/program 
for school health services. , ' 

3) The Coordinating Committee would make reconimendation^tPlafive to the needs for personnel 
to implement the school health scrvwres plan. However, it is the intent of the MFPE Study 
Committee that the provisii>n i7f health services should not burden the classroom teacher and/or 
in any way detract from the in^>tructional role of the teacher. 

4) Committee membership shall include, but not be limited to, the following; 
State Department of Education: * 

Coordinator of School Health Services and Health Education Unit 

Administrator, School Foo<l Services Unh 

Administrator, School Plant Facilities 

Director, Curriculum Development and Pupil Personnel 

Services Division 

President, Georgia Association of School S jpcrintendents 

Deairtment of Human Resources; 
CVef, Child Health Unit 
Supervisor, Environmental Health Section 
Supervisor, Epidemiology Section 
Supervisor, Dental Health Section 
Ch'ef, iTealth Education Unit 

• The DcpartTient of Human Resources should implement statewide the present Dental Edu- 
cation and PrevoTjtion Program and the Dental Care Program as soon as possible. Further imple- 
mentation of the Dental Care Program should consistent with DHR Board policy 

• Emergency services and treatment policies anJ pr(Kedurcs are to be established as soon as 
possible. The Cooidinating Committee should give top priority to implementing this recommenda- 
tion. 
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118 TheTpundation Law for Education shall unequivocally state that:; 
School health services is an integral part, of the' total educational 
process, and local policies which are conducive to the achievement 
of the goals and objectives of the school health services program 
must be established and implemented. 

119 Sufficient nursing services should be available within each system. 

120 A full-time position within the Child Health Unit of the Phyical 
Health Division of the Department of Human Resources .should be 
established to coordinate planning and implementation of school 
health services. To fulfill these responsibilities, this individual should 
chair a joint committee of personnel from both the Department of 
Human Resources ^nd the Department of Education. This com- 
mittee should attempt to establish and maintain channels of com- 
munication between the two departments to insure a joint coop- 
erative effort in the formulation of a statewide health services plan. 

121 The Department of Human Resources should implement statewide 
the present Dental Education and Prevention Program and the 
Dental Care Program in a manner consistent with DHR Board 
policy. 

122 Emergency services and treatment policy and procedures should be 
established as soon 4s possible. 

123 A health screening examination should be given to every child enter- 
ing public school and a complete health record maintained through- 
out his school career.. Local DHR health units should coordinate 
all health data collection and maintain central informational files. 



CLERICAL ASSISTANCE 

A major shortcoming of the present instructional program result:* from the amount of time which 
the classroom teacher and other professional personnel must devote to roulmt clerical and record- 
keeping duties. Such time-consuming activities arc not only frustrating to the educational profes- 
sionals, but also result in the incflieicnt use of professional resources.. Most educational experts 
believe that better use could be made of the instructional staff's time if clerical assistance \\ere pro- 
vided. The provision of an adequate clerical staff to perform such duties as maintaining attendance 
records, collecting fees and lunch monies, and graJe recording would, among other things, free the 
teacher to teach and the guidance dircet'^r and the psychologist ^ counsel. Ckrieal personnel 
could further aid the professional in the preparation of teachmg aids and instructional and testmg 
materials which require eollating and duplication In additiitn, the use of clerical ptr>>( nnel for 
classroom level rccord-keepnig would enable central oilice personnel to centralize these records 
much more eflieicntly.. In many cases high school students, under appropriate supervision, could 
provide many of these clerical services while at the same time receiving experience and credit for 
on-the-job training. 

I he State Board of Lducation has reeomniendcd that suflicient clerical personnel be prtn .dcd 
to each school. Such assistance is ^enerallv available withm most school oflices and in all ceii?ral 
administration olliccs; however, the state h<is yet to expand these services to aid the inslructh^ni'l 
and other professional personnel and has provided no direct state funding for this purpose. 
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The subcommittee recommended that each local system be provided with clerical /secretarid 
support on the basis of one secretary to every 250 students in average daily attendance. 

Recommendation 

124 A sufficient number of clerical personnel, including supervised high 
school students^ should be provicled to relieve teachers and other 
professional personnel of, routine clerical activities so they may use 
their time morccffectively in the instructional program. 
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Section III 
FINANCIAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

\ 

The Financial Foundations Subcommittee studied those issik^jhat relati to providing the economic 
base for public education. In addition to the specific issues cit^Nn this report, many related issues 
received study and committee consideration. Such areas as equity qfJaxition, level of state funding, 
new revenue sources^ and a weighted pupil method of distributing sikfffunds were studied and the 
information gathered was used as background for the specific recomnkqdations made by the sub- 
committee. 

Representative Hugh Jordan chaired the subcommittee studying this area;^md Lamar Plunkett 
served as vice chairrfian. Other members were:. Jerry Dickson, Senator Ebb Duncan, Representative 
Grace T., Hamilton, Dr, Jack P. Nix, Asbury Stembridge, and Ann Woodward, Senator Terrell Starr 
and {Representative Robert Farrar served as ex-officio members. 



ROLE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

Fed^/al funds currently account for nearly 13% of the total statewide education budget in Georgia 
and provide for some of our most critical educational programs. With anticipated decreases in 
fedisral funding, however, this percentage is expected to be much lower. The major problem created 
by the instability of felderaf funds is that entire programs are placed in jeopardy if they depend 
heavily on federal funding. The state, except through lobbying, has little direct impact on the federal 
role and can only determine how certain funds can be spent. 

The following is a summary of existing federal programs which have substantial impact on public 
education in Georgia. These programs, financed predominantly by federal funds, face severe cut- 
backs or abolition as the federal role becomes more unstable. 

1) Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1964. 
Total FY 71 funds: $50.38 million 

Title I-Educationally Deprived Children:. Title I expands and improves educational programs 
to meet the special needs of educationally disadvantaged children in low income areas. Funds are 
provided for school library resources, textbooks and other instructional material. In addition, 
funds are provided for planning, pilot testing, installing, maintaining, and expanding innovative 
and exemplary educational programs which supplement activities and services normally provided. 

Title VI-Handicapped Children:; This program provides grants to assist states in the initiation, 
improvement and expansion of educational and related services for handicapped children at pre- 
school, elementary and secondary levels. 

2) Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) of 1962 and Economic Opportunity Act 
(EOA) of 1964. 

Total FY 71 funds: $34.02 million 
Titles 11 and III of MDTA: This program provides occupational training and retraining in develop- 
ment areas. Funds arc provided for mstilutional Iraimng peeds, counseling, referral and job place- 
ment. 
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EOA Relative to Manpower Training:, This program provides employment and training to 
unemployed persons and upgrades workers in low skill jobs." 

3) National School Lunch Program 
Total FY 71 funds: S27.46 million 

Funds are provided for nutritional lunch and breakfast programs, special milk program, and 
administratiop. 

4) Vocational Education Amendment of 1968 
Total FY 71 funds: $13.57 million 

This act assists states in conducting vocational education programs to insure that career vocational 
education is available to all eligible individuals, 

5) Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1968 
Total FY 71 funds: $3.66 million 

Section 2 of this act provides funds for training handicapped adults/ 

6) Education of the Handicapped Act 
Total FY 72 funds: $1.56 million 

Grants are provided to states for the education of; handicapped children. 

7) Adult Education Act of 1966 
Total FY 72 funds: $1.7 million 

Funds are provided for teacher training and special demonstration projects. 

8) Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (EOA) 
Total FY 72 funds: $1.7 million 

Under Title II of EOA, funds are provided to sustain and augment, in the early primary grades, 
the gains that children from lower income families make in Headstart and other pre-school programs. 
Funds are provided for special programs of instruction as well as health, nutrition and other 
education-related services. 

9) Library Services and Construction Act 
Total FY 72 funds; SI 16,400 

This act providessfunds for state and local libraries, and for services to the physically handicapped. 

These funds should, wherever permitted by federal laws, be used to supplement various progj^ms 
funded at the state and local level. These funds should not, however, be used in a manner which 
would result in local boards of education becoming completely dependent upon federal funds for 
the support of Foundation Programs. The Committee believes that effective, worthwhile educational 
programs should be continued, based on established priorities, if federal money is not available. 

Recommendation 

125 The State should utilize federal funds, wherever permitted by fed- 
eral laws, to supplement an adequate program of education in 
Georgia. If federal funds are curtailed, critical foundation pro- 
grams should be continued with state funds. 

ROLE OF REQUIRED LOCAL EFFORT (RLE) 

Although historically the major source of fimtjncing for local governments has been the property 
tax, public opinion has focused on this tax as the most popular tax to reduce or abolish. Any modi- 
fication of the property tax, howc\cr, must be examined in terms of Us impact on Required Local 
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Effort (RLE), which is essential to fully financing an adequate program of education in Georgia and 
encouraging local involvement and efficiency.. 

The amount of required local effort is based on wealth per child in each school district. As indicated 
in the following table, this essentially means that the poorest system pays the least per child. 

Expenditure Per Student Based on Cumni R^m^t^Looal Effort 



School System 



Jefferson (City) 

Hogansville (City) . . 

Cochran (City) 

Social Circle (City) . . 
Fitzgerald (City).... 

Whitfield 

Chickamauga (City) 

Carroll., ' 

Troup 

Marion 

Pelham(City). 

Toombs 

Liberty 

Bryan 

Houston 
Mcintosh . . . 
Catoosa . 
Commerce (Cityji . 
Chattahoochee 

Hall 

Lowndes 
Lanier. . 

Treutlen. 

^alker... . 

Lincoln 

Hancock . . 
Douglas ... . 
Crawford . 
Murray 
Clayton . . 
Effingham 

Bartow 

Chattooga . . 
Macon. . 
Columbia. . 
Paulding . . 

Fannin. ., 

Baldwin 
Laurens . . . 
Upson 



Local Expenditure 
per Student in 
Average Daily Attendance 

23.0P 

. 33.00 

J4.00 

34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

.. 36.00 V 

37,00 
.. 41.00 
42.00 
. 43.00 
43.00 
44.00 
. 46.00 
.. 46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
47.00 
47.00 
48.00 
48.00 
. 49.00 
49.00 
. 49.00 
, . 51.00 
51.00 
52.00 
52.00 
52.00 
. 52.00 
52.00 
53.00 
53.00 
54.00 
... 54.00 
54.00 
.. 55.00 
. 55.00 
. . 55.00 
55.00 



School System 



Loc ^Expenditure 
per Student in 
Average Daily Attendance 



Hart 

Peach. 

Dade 

Meriwether 

Butts 

Newton . . . . 

Polk. . 

Cobb 

Thomas .... 
Jones., . . . 
Jefferson . . 
Johnson 

Tattnall 

Brooks. . 
Telfair . . . 
Wilkinson .... 
Dodge . 
Spalding . 
Bulloch 

Schley 

Warren 
Decatur. . . 
Madison . . 
McDuffie. . 
Ware ... . 
Pulaski. .. .. 
Habersham. . . . 
Clay. . . 

Gwinnett . . 
Buford (City) 
Vidalia (City) . 
Calhoun (City) 
Lumpkin. . . . 
Tift. . . 
Emanuel. . 
Stephens . 
Elbert. . . 
Cherokee- . . . 
Floyd . 
Union 



56,00 

57,00 

57,00 

58,00 

59,00 

59,00 

59,00 

59,00 

59.00 

60,00 

60.00 

61,00 

61,00 

61,00 

61.00 

61.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

63.00 

63.00 

63.00 

63.00 

63.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

66.00 
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Local Expenditure 



School System per Student in 

Average Daily Attendance 

Taylor. 66.00 

Dougherty. . . . 66.00 

Franklin 66.00 

Calhoun 66.00 

Crisp ... 66.00 

Evans 66.00 

Montgomery. 57.00 

Lamar — - 68.00 

, Burke , 68.00 

Haralson. . . .... 68.00 

Pike... 69.00 

Cook 69.00 

Walton 69.00 

Gilmer , . . 70.00 

Talbot 70.00 

Coffee 70.00 

Grady . .... 70.OO 

Randolph ... 71,00 

Pierce.. 71.00 

Rockdale 71.00 

LaOrange (City) . . 71.00 

Greene..... 71.00 

jGordon 72.00 

"Glascock 72.00 

Jeff Davis \ ... 72.00 

Muscogee. . , . 72.00 
Wheeler .... ... . . 73.00 

Atkinson 73.00 

White 73.00 

Colquitt. 73.00 

Washingbn . 73.00 

Brantley] . 74.00 

Seminole 74.00 

Bacon 74.00 

Pickens 74.00 

Waycross (City) . . 74.00 
Dubfin (City) ... 74.00 

Thomasville (City). .. . ^ 75.00 
Americus (City) . . , 75.00 

Bibb 75.00 

Jenkins ... 75.00 

Charlton 76.00 

Candler ^ 76.00 , ' 

Barrow .... 76.00 ' 

Valdosta (City) . 77.00 
Heard 77.00 

Henry 78.00 

Quitman . ... 78.00 





L.ocai iLxpenaiiure 




per btuaent in 




Average Daily Attendance 


Appling 


78.00 


Fulton . , 


78.00 


Morgan 


79.00 


Oglethorpe 




Wayne.. j . . 




Richmond 


79.00 


Screven 


79.00 


Camden 


. 79.00 


Oconee 




Rabun. ..... . 


80.00 


Glynn . . 


80.00 


Fayette 


80.00 


Banks : 


81.00 


Twiggs 




Terrell 


82.00 


Long. 


82.00 


Bremen (City) ., . . 


82.00 


Sumter 


83.00 


Carrollton (City) . 


83.00 


Stewart 


83.00 


Lee 


83.00 


Towns. . , ... . 


84.00 


DeKalb.v 


84.00 


West Point (City).. 


•. 84.00 


Worth 


ft 

..... 85.00 


Coweta 


. ... 85.00 


Monroe 


86.00 


Turner. 


, . 88.00 


Wilkes 


.... 88.00 


Webster. . 


88.00 


Trion (City) . 


. ' . . . . 88.00 


Dooly 


89.00 


Mitchell. . . 


. 89.00 


Harris ... 


. .. 90.00 


Chatham. 


90.00 


Forsyth . . . 


92.00 


Berrien. 


. 99.00 


Miller. .. . 


100.00 


Bleckley 


. . 100.00 


Thomaston (City) 


. . ..103.00 


Clarke 


.. . .103.00 


Wilcox . , 


. ...104.00 


Irwin 


105.00 


Car'tersville (City) . 


. . 106.00 


Taliaferro . . . 


. 108.00 


Early .... 


109.00 


Rome (City) . 


., .110.00 


Jasper . , 


122.00 
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Local Expenditure Local Expenditure 

School System per Student in ^ ■ School System per Student in 

Average Daily Attendance Average Daily A tendance 

Gainesville (City) ..... 123.00 Marietta (City) 132.00 

Decatur (City) ...126.00 Baker ......143.00 

Jackson 126.00 Echols , .: 144.00 

Cli^h ^ 126.00 Daltop(City). 146.00 > . 

Bon Hill. 128.00 ' * Atlanta (City) 162.00 

Dawson ....132.00^ * /Putnam....;'..,..., rl82.00 



In Gcor^a for the school year 1971-72, local revenue accounted for approximately .28%^fatr*^ 
educational funds, while the state financed 57%, and federal funds financed 13%. Georgia ranks 
44th in the nation in estimated percent of revenue from local governments. 

There are many effective arguments for maintaining the required local efi*ort. Local boards of 
education will provide $314 million for the support of education in FY 1974, for a total of $235.5 
million above the fixed $78.5 million chargeback. If the state assumes the current local effort, the 
equivalent of a 2^-3 cent increase in the sales tax would be required. This amount would be im- 
possible to fund in an equitable manner, and would completely cripple program improvements at 
the state level. Furthermore, if the state assumed the entire cost of Georgians total educational 
program and provided an equal pcr-pupil expenditure based on the highest current level, the cost 
would be over 1.2 billion dollars. Funding this amount would be prohibitive at the state level. 

It is maintained by many that abolition of the RLE will not eliminate the need for a property 
tax but yvould eliminate the only means the state has to insure that tax assessments are uniformly 
and equitably administered throughout the stated. In addition, if the state assumes the RLE, any 
state money that could have been used for program improvements must bemused to maintain the 
present level of services. RLE also fosters a commitment at the local level to educational efficiency 
and effectiveness. The required local effort operates to insure that local citizens will be involved 
with issues concerning the expenditure of local tax monies. 

It is necessary to provide for the financing of an adequate, yet equitable, public school foundation 
program while insuring equalized property tax assessments. Throughout this report major recom- 
mendations have been made to improve educational programs which will increase the state's con- 
tribution to the total cost of education in Georgia.. By increasing the state's share, local contributions 
will be reduced or stabilized. 

Recommendations 

126 The State should retain the concept of Required Local Effort. 

127 Because Georgia has an excellent collective mix of taxes, and since 
the state constitution preempts the use of the sales or income tax 
at the local level, no changes are recommended in the local revenue 
structure. 

SUPPLEMENTAL OR ENRICHMENT FUNDS 

Enrichment funds are those revenues available to local school systems above the required local 
effort. Although "enrichment" implies improvements in student services beyond a basic program, 
these local funds are usually required to supplement an already inadequate educational budget. 
At present the rctiuired local effort is approximately 4.91 mills on 40 percent of the equalized property 
tax digest. Tax assessments for enrichment range from a low of approximately one-half mill to a 
high of nearly 23 mills, with a one-mill'lcvy generating a rt^nge from $3.92 to $37.19 per student, 
depending upon the wealth of the county. 
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The MFPE Study Committee believes that equitable financing is a major component of an ade- 
quate program of education in Georgia and has proposed a method to meet this challenge. 

District Power Equalizing :, An Application for Financing Public Education in Georgia 

One means by which the fairness of a state's finance plan may be measured is the doctrine of 
. fiscal neutrality. Under this doctrine, the quality of education a child receives must be a function 
of the wealth of the state as a whole. This should not be construed to mean that all students should 
receive equaK dollars statewide. It simply means that every school system within a state must have 
the same capacity to spend for education. In Georgia, as in otheMstates, wealth disparities among 
local units do exist, and "wealthy" systems, based on assessed valuation per student in average dail^r 
attendance, may raise greater amounts of revenue at a lower tax rate than "poorer" systems. For 
example, a system which has an assessed valuation of $20,000 per student in average daily attendance 
raises S200 per student with a 10 mill tax, while a system with bn assessed valuation of $5,000 per 
student in average daily attendance raises only $50 per student with a similar tax. Here the "poorer" 
system would have to tax itself at four times its present tax rate to equal the revenue produced per 
student in the "wealthier" system. It is important to note that "wealthy" systems are not necessarily 
populated by "wealthy" people based m income. A system is "wealthy" if it has a high assessed 
valuation and few students, and it is "poor" if it has a low assessed valuation and many students. 
This makes it possible for "wealthy" systems to support higher educational expenditures at relatively 
lower millage rates than "poorer" systems. Where significant wealth disparities exist, the level of 
expenditure per student is often based on where a student lives rather than the extent of local effort. 
When this condition occurs (that is, where expenditure levels per student are based solely on geog- 
raphy and not effort), inequality of educational opportunity is present. 

Inequality Under Present Georgia Educational Laws 

The present plan for financing public education jn Georgia was originally established with the 
intent'of providing ", , . equality of educational oppoktunity for Georgia's children and youth regard- 
less of where they may live or what their station in life may J^e." (Section 2, MFPE, No. 523 [Senate 
Bill No. 1 80], 19^4.) Nationwide, Georgia's present financing scheme ranks high in providing equality 
of educational opportunity. The extremely wide range of assessed valuation and expenditure levels 
per student which exists in many states, simply does not exist in Georgia. However, a careful exami- 
nation of the present financing scheme suggests that certain disparities do exist under the present 
financing method. review of Table I, which presents ranges, medians, and 5th and 95th per- 
centiles for selected variables over a six year -period, indicates that disparity exists in "wealth" 
among school systems as measured by assessed valuation per student in average daily attendance, 
state MFPE contribution per student, required local effort per student, total MFPE (state and localj 
expenditures per student,^ local enrichment expenditures per student, and total expenditures per 
student. These disparities are primarily the i ,.ult of the variation in assessed valuation per sudent 
which in 1972-73 ranged from $3,922 to $37,188. Given this wide variation, Georgia's wealthier 
school systems, as measured by assessed valuation per student in average daily attendance, can 
simply raise more money with less effort than poorer systems. 

A Proposed Concept 

Several proposals which would bring about fiscal neutrality and thereby increase equality of 
educational opportunity were examined by, the Committee. Of these proposals, the two most rea- 
sonable routes appeared to be (1) full state assumption of public school financing and {2} a form of 
district power equalizing. 

Although full state assumption would provide equalization, the Committee did not seriously 
consider recommending this approach for Georgia. The high degree of state control which would 
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be necessary under full state assumption of public school financing would virtually eliminate local 
decision-making and control, be impossible to finance, and be detrimental to an adequate program 
9f education. 

Inequality of educatioi|al opportunity in Georgia is brought about as a result of the present 
method of enrichment. Con^uently, the proposed concept retains the pr^nt distribution asp^ 
of our educational laws; however, it modifies the uncqualizing method of local enrichment by com- 
Wning a modified version of a form of district power equalizing (DPE) with the present Minimum 
Foundation Program for Education. Employing such a plan would have leveral desirable efiects. 
These include increasing total state aid while decreasing total local contribution; allowing a local 
system to decide its own expenditure levekper student, therefore deciding its educational program; 
v^nd making the expenditure level p^ piM a fidaction of local effort. v 

Briefly described, the proposed cgpc^t which has been recommended by the Committee would ^ 
retain the present Minimum Foundation Program of Education. The present sy^^ d[ enrichment, 
which allows wealthy systems to enrich with greater ease than poorer ones, would be modified by 
including a form of district power equalization (DPE). Under the modified DPE concept every school 
system would have the revenue-producing capacity of a system at a selected level of assessed valua- * 
tion per student in average daily attendance. All systems below the selected level would be guaranteed 
the amount of revenue which a system at the selected level would produce. Since systems with an 
assessed valuation per student which is less than that of the selected system would not produce 
sufficient revenue to support their selected expenditure level, the diff'ercncc between the system's 
selected expenditure level and actual revenue produced would be supplied by the state. School 
systems at or above the selected system's assessed valuation per student in average daily attendance 
would not receive any state Tunds other than those based on present educational laws. 

An example may be helpful in demonstrating the concept. Assume the selected system h^ an 
assessed valuation per student in average daily attendance of $20,000. (Using 1972-73 data, »6,000 
assessed valuation per student in average daily attendance represents the wealth of a system at 
approximately the. 90th jjercentile.) This would insure that every system would be guaranteed $20 
-per student per mill levied above the miltage for required local eff'ort. A system with an assessed 
^ valuation per student in average daily attend'^ncc off$10,000, although only raising $10 per student 
per mill locally, would be supplemented $10 per student per mill from the stotc. The relationship 
betwen the goarantecSd expenditure level and the corresponding efiiective millage is graphically 
displayed in Exhibit I. 9 

The concept of power equalizing attempts to establish a commitment by the state to the principle 
that the relationship between effort and expenditure level of each system will be the same, irrespective 
of wealth, and' that the local unit will determine the effort. A primary feature is that the state guar- 
antees a local school system an expenditure level per pupil which it selects from the DPE schedule's 
vertical a^s, provided the s>^t^m taxes itself at the corresponding millage associated with this 
expenditure level on the horizontal axis. "Poor" schools ate guaranteed state enrichment support, 
although the degree of state enrichment support varies inversely with a system's wealth. Under the 
proposed plan, each system is guaranteed a minimum level of support (by retaining current laws) 
and enrichment is based solely on the system's willingness to tax itself (the DPE concept). 

Adoption of a plan containing both the present Minimunsi^gundation Program for Education 
and District Power Equalizing concepts may not solve alPthe proSlSTliwi^acing public education in 
Georgia. It would, however, provide equal educational^ opportunities while maintaining local 
flexibility. 

RecoBuncadatioii 

t28 In order to develop an adequate educational program and more 
equitably distribute the tax burden, a form of District Power Equal* 
izing ijj^ould be adopted. 
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EXHIBIT I 



GUARANTEI-D PER PUPIL tXPl.NDI rUREl LI V'EI S AND CORRLSPONDING ' 
REQUIRED EI FECTIVEjVllLLACiE RATES FOR PROPOSED MEPE AND DPE CONCEPT 

(Guaranteed Valuation- S20,000 per Svodcnt in Average Daily Attendance) 
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TEACHER RECRUITMENT AND BENEFITS 



As wc move toward year-round schools and leave behind many obsolete programs and traditions, 
teacher roles are changing and their responsibilities are increasing. Accordingly, many states have 
granted their, teachers higher professional stature and rewarded them with appropriate benefits. 
Although Georgians position in relation to teacher salaries has improved considerably in recent 
years, the sute is still losing many of its ablest people because it does not provide advantages suf- 
ficiently competitive with other states or the business community.. Also, much variation in benefits 
exists among local school systems, and those needing feachers the most are often unable to attract 
tbcm. 

Georgia stiil lacks adequate heaVlh insurance, life insurance, and social security Average for its 
teachers, and inflaticnacy factors have steadily undermined salary increases. Furthermore, tenure 
status of even qualified teachers is often uncertain. 

The cost of educatin^teachers is high. This^valuable investment must be protected and utilized 
to its maximum efficiency-. To this end. tcachin§,must be made as attractive and secure a profession 
as possible. ' 

Rccommcndatkms 

129 Teachers should be granted an annual salary increase equal to or 
greater than the increase in cost of living until j^uch time as Georgia 

. teacher salaries reach the national average. , 

130 Adequate funding should be provided to insure that sick and per- 
/ sonal leave time will be available at a level no less than SI2S per 

instructional unit. ^ 

131 After 35 or more years of service, teachers should be allowed rjt^ 
tireraeat without penalty. This retirement benefit should also \x 
extended to eligible teachers who have already retired. 

132 A competency-based tenure system should be established for teachers. 

133 All teachers should serve a 180 day internship with p'*y, under quali- 
fied supervision, before receiving certification. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 

The size of a school district is a major factor in the determination ol cducafional costs, the provision 
of supportive services, cflkicncy of operation, and comprehensiveness of school programs. A system 
that is too small would fall far short of providing many needed services, and a system that is too 
large would be unworkable and lose much of the personalized contact so essential to an adequate 
program. Recent research has shown that a school system should have at least 15,000 to lii/.OOO 
students in order to efliciently provide the cdiiciitional servidbs necessary for an eflfective and compre- 
hensive educational program. Few school districts in Georjgia meet this criteria. There are presently 
188 public school districts in the stale, but only 16 of these systems have an average daily attendance 
(ADA) of over 10,000 students and oniy 39 have an ADA of at least 5,000. The median size of school 
systems within the state was 2.541 ADA iti 1971-72, and 6 systems had feuVr than 600 ADA. The 
small size of most • :hool systems within the state ttwids to prohibit the provision of many needed 
services and reduces the effectiveness of programs available in the system. The judicious merger of 
school systems could result in the following advantages: 

I) The creation of larger instructional settings svhictr provide the opportunity for wider curriculum 
offerings and more comprehensive programs for all students. 



2) Increased eflicier 7 in school district administrative structure which could result in improved 
administrative services and supervision. 

3) Economies which result from better service per dollar within the individual school systems, , 

4) Increased efficiency in operation. 

5) More effective utilization of facilities and space which would not necessarily result in the 
elimination of school sites, but in increased diversification and efTiciency in the use of existing 
sites. ^^J 

6) More effective utilization of personnel whose a^tiuties could4>cst bircoord;nated in a compre- 
hensive program. ' ^ / \ 

Moreover, educational services in. school systems which have aSftL^quate enrollment could be 
expanded to include special classes for the physically a:;d mentally hartdicaf5ped, remedial programs 
for underachievers, and special programs for the academically talented; health, guidance and 
counseling services ijould be more efficiently provided;' and staff development could be more ef- 
fectively administered in school districts of adequate size. In other words, the establishment of 
school systems of adequate size is crucial \% the educational well-being of every child in Georgia 
and not merely a fnatter of econo ''•y. 

As pointed out in other sections of this report, school systems which share educational services 
through CESAs other coop'jrative arrangements can provide more comprehensive and economical 
programs. Wherever district reorganization will not provide s>stems of adequate size, such coopcra- . 
tion among smaU systems, particularly, should be encouraged in order to make more services avail- 
■Uble to larger numbers ot students. 

The impact Of the larger number of very small districts could be lessened considerably if the 
preseht legal prohibitions to consolidation were removed. Presently, state constitutional provisions 
require that each county must constitute a school district. In those counties where independent city 
school systems %re in existence, merger can be achieved only if at least 5r,( of ifae registered voters 
participate in the election and the majority of those voting favor the merger. Experience has shown 
that the chancer of 51% of the registered voters participating in a special school clectio^ are shin. 
Legislation should be developed which not only removes the constitutional restriction on scho^i 
district boundaries, bat also allows for a merger if a majority of those voting in each district arc^ \\\ 
favor of It. 

\ 

Recommendations 

134 The state constitution should be tended so as to remove all bar- 
riers to school district consolidation, including the provision that 
each county rnust constitute a district and a majority of 5K;r of 
the registered voters must approve any change. 

135 A statewide plan for the reorganization of school systems should 
be developed and approved by the General Assembly ani presented 
in the form of a referendum to the voters comprising each fccom- 
mendi d district. Only that portion of the plan approved by ref- 
erendum would be implemented. 

136 School systems in Georgia should be consolidated, with preferably 
no less than 10,000 children in each new district.' In order to effec- 

^ tivcly accomplish this the following incentives should be offered: 
a) Superintendents and other system-wide personnel with at iea^t 
25 years of service whose jobs are abolished as a r.-sult of con- 
solidation shall be permitted early retirement with full annuity. 
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b) The state shall assume for 5 years all increased capital outlay 
caused by consolidation. • 

137 School systems that reach a size too !argc to provide optimum 
programs should be reorganized into administrative sub-districts 
for instructional purposes only. 



ISOLATED SCHOOLS * 

By (Jcorgia law the State Board of Education is authorized to 'allot one additional teacher lo each 
"isolated schopl" in the state in order to upgrade its educational quality. " ^ 

Students in schools which are truly isolated should have adequate support for a quality program; 
however, safeguards should be maintained within the law to.avoid abuses initiated by aUeged cqoi- 
munity pride, prejudice, or parental indifference. It is extremely doubtful that the one additioifal 
teacher provided by law woufd be adequate to insure that these **isolated schools'* meet the minim^^ 
needs of their students. 

Within the state there are currently five schools which are designated as "isolated schools*'. Of 
these five schools the average enrollment is 266, with the highest 637 and th? lowcsi 27. All but jjdc 
of these schools are within reasonable commuting distJincc, either within that school system or an 
adjoining school system, to school which can provide a more adeqtiate educational opportjinity. 
The distance that students of these schools would be required to travel to attend an" adequate school, 
would average only 18 mile;. p;r trip. Over half of these students (637 enrolled in Richmond Hill Higfe ' 
Scnool) would be required Vj (ravel only 13 miles to another institution. Of the "isofated schools** 
within the state, only the facility on Sapelo Island warrants special consideration, since it is separated 
from other schools by a wattr barrier. ^: 

By abolishing the classification "isolatecischoois" the State not only would <^chicve a savings in ex- 
penditures, bat would also allow students currently attending such schools to gain a higher quality 
of education than they now have. 

Recommendation 

138 The State Board of Education should eliminate the classification 
"Isolated Schools," with the request that the General Assembly 
make special provision within the law for studenfe on Sapelo Island. 

STUDENT ACCOUNTING 

Student accounting is the process of counting students and utilizing the results to make decisions 
concerning the allocation of resources, especially funds. In most schools in Georgia, student account- 
ing records are kept by either the individual teacher or by each school. These records are consoli- 
dated, usually on a monthly basis, within the superintendent's office. After consolidation the recdn*ds 
are sent to the State Department of Education where yet another transcription takes place. Through- 
out this s>stcm there are many points where errors can occur and, in addition to the problem of 
accuracy, there is also a loss of time resulting in additional personnel costs and delayed reporting. 

The National Education Association, in its publication Rankings of the States, recently listed 
Georgia as having one of the highest dropout rates in the country. This has been proven untrue; 
however, the reason for the initial ranking is Gcorgi2*'s method of student accounting. The present 
accounting method provides no n>^ans for keeping track of a student who transfers from one system 
to another at the end of the -hool year. Therefore, if a student does not re-register each fall in the 
same school system he was attending previously, he is simply listed as a dropout. 

Already, several of the larger school systems have implemented a computerized accounting syst^ -n 
which elimiiffttes the ^l?ove problems. AJthough individual teachers still maintain daily attendance 
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figures, the data arc summarized by clerks for computer processing. Under this system each student 
is assigned a computer file upon entry into the school system in which is kept his individual attendance 
records. This system is now functioning efficierjtly after overcoming the initial lag time and after 
establishing a unique identification numb^ for each student. 

The subcommittee made the following detailed recommendations in the area of student account- 
ing which were later condensed and approved by the full Committee. 

• The State Board of Education should devise a numbering system by which ea'ch local school 
system, if desiring to do so, is able to assign a unique number to each student that is entering school; 
provided, however, that the student has not been assigned either a Socfel Security number or a 
unique number by another local school system in Georgia. 

• The State Department of Education should be provided with fiends to use a single CESA as a 
means of developing the most effective and accurate accounting method., 

• If a particular system is found to be most effective and economically feasible, state funds should 
be appropriated for its adoption and operation among all the CESAs. 

Recommefldiitloni 

139 A uniform statewide numbering system should be developed which 
would assign a unjque identification number to each student. 

140 The State Board ^Education should be required to icsearch meth- 
ods of student accljunting by having one CESA conduct a test case 
to determine the most efficient and effective accounting method. 
When the most effective and economically feasible, method is de- 
termined, state funds should be provided for the adoption and 
operation of the new method among all 16 CESAs. 



ALLOTMENT FORMULA 

Since the funding provided for three major foundatioii/pfogram classifications- insiructional unit 
expenses; maintenance, operation, and hick leave cxptcnses; and instructional inedia expenses- is 
based on a school's projected first four month average daily attendance (ADA), an accurate method 
for snaking these projectio^is shcvild be utilized. Current alloeations are based on a schooPs ADA 
for the immediately preceding^ year, adjusted by the averagj change (either an overall increase or 
decrease) in the annual ADA for the preceding five years. Research has recently determined, how- 
ever, that annual and hr^t four r*ontIi ADA statistics are not comparable knd should not be com- 
bined. Further, first f.>ur monta AD.\ tends to be a more accurate indicator of future attendance 
than does annual ADA. Reseat cliers have also discovered that aCendance in most school systems 
does not usually show a conlmuous change in a single direction over a five year period. The present 
system assu»;ies that attendance /viil either increase or decrease steadily over a five year period, 
but unfortunately this i^ seldom the case. For example, attendance v^itliin a systeip may fall fot' 
two years and then increase dramatically during the next three school terms. 

This type of variation in enrollmcrit pattern must be accounted for within any process which 
attempts to project enrollment, since its exclusion could create excesses in some systems while 
causing shortagej.in others 

In order to {Prevent these problems the Committee feels that a modification of the current allot- 
ment formula is necessary.. The proposed formula is based solely on ftrst four month ADA statistics 
and eliminates the inaccuracies caused by combinations of annual and first four month figures In 
addition, classifications have been developed toafd in the projection of more accurate ADA estimates. 
When there has been a change in trend during the preceding five-year period, one of the folio. ving 
options is used: 
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A. If the change in trend in ADA occuned in the immediately preceding year, the allotment 
should be based on the most recent first four month ADA, and adjubtcd by the change between 
the most recent two years. For example, if ADA decreased from 1969-1972 and then increased 
in 1973 from the 1972 figure the foHowing variation in the formula would apply: 

ADA^^ = ADA^^ + (ADA^^ ~ ^^^72^ 

B. If the change in trend occurred '\n the two most recent preceding years, the allotment should 
be based on the most recent first four month ADA and adjusted by the average change for 
the most recent three years. For example, if ADA increased /rom 1969-1971, declined in :972 
and again in 1973, the following variation in the formula would apply; 

ADA^^ = ADA^^ + (ADA^j - ADA^^) 

C. If the change in trend occurred in the three most recent preceding years, the allotment should 
be based on the most recent first four month ADA, and adjusted b> the average change for 
the most recent four years. For example, if ADA increased from 1969-1970 and declined in 
1971, 1972, and 1973. the following variation would apply; 

ADA^^ = ADA^^ + (ADA^^ - ADA^^i 

3 

D. - Otherwise, the predicted first four mrnths for a grade lc\el is the first four month> of the pre- 

ceding >car adjusted bv the a\eragj change during the most recent five >ears For example, 
if ADA increased steadily from 1969-1<?73, the following formula would apply: 

4 

ir hou ever, either condition B or C applir^ aiul if t!ic change hctv\een the :nost recent two vcars 
is onc-thip' or less than the change between the second and third ye-xrs. only the n\os{ recent chant 
will be used to adjust In these cases the changes are becoming vcr> small and the ADA is stah'h/ing, 
thus, a formula which Joes not o\ereompen^>atc should i^ed. 

Recommendation 

141 The allotment formula should be modified in the follovMng ways 
to make the adjustment process more efficient 

a) l-irst four month ADA fij^urcs should he /sed consistently 
throughout the formula. 

Changing trends in cnrollni«MU should result in tiie development 
of variations in the allotment formula to provide riiore cITicieiktly 
for the allocation of funds 



PROGRAM ACCOUNTING 

The Research C orporauon of the Association of Scliool Business Odieials has comituled a detailed 
st ;Jv of t!^e rrc;l:(^Js prescntl> being used tn nuinage eJuvational resources The study concludes 
that, although educators will claim they have been planning on an extensive basis f<»r some time.. 
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the planning process has in fact proceeded at random. Rarely has there been a demand for a com- 
prehensive assessment of how effectively resources are utilized. 

The study also concludes that major attitudinal changes are presently taking place. Congress, 
state legislatures, and local citizens sltc demanding greater accountability of how tax dollars are 
being spent. Local school systems therefore must develop methods to determine which programs 
are successful, which programs need to be eliminated and wRich programs need to be modified.. 
School administrators must develop the techniques to jujj4f{Y management decisions. Moreover, 
there are other forces which add to the requirement f^ffiicreased accountability, an increasing 
demand for broadening the scope of the educational prograij; the burst of new^dcas and technology: 
the increasing emphasis placed by school systems upon sofving social problems; and ereater com- 
petition for the tax dollW. , / 

In summary, pressures that arc now being exerted upon public education require! that methods 
of accountability be developed and implemented in order to justify decisions affecting Ihe tax dollar. 
It IS necessary to develop a statewide system of accountability that can be used to evaluate the quality 
of education in Georg.a and to plan effectively for the future. 

Recomniendation 

142 The State Board of Education should develop and implement a 
program accom^ing system for selected programs. The State Board 
should th^ft-e^luate the impact of these programs and, based upon 
the results, deve/op an action plan for the implementation of a full 
scale program ticcounting system. 



FLOW OF CASH GRANTS TO LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

rhc cdbh How to IoclI school s>btenis has often been insufikient to meet financial obligations 
during cnlieal periods of the >Cdr. Duniii: Fiscal Year 1973-74 school s>stems were forced to pa> 
Sl.0O7,8&4.85 m interest on loans as a result of the cash flow problems. 

There are t\'0 primary sources of funds flowing to local school s>stems* state allotments under 
the MFPL Act and property tax collections At present the majority of state funds under MFPH 
are distributed to local school systems in 12 monthly installments. Therefore, the cash flow of state 
fuods to local school systems remains fairlv constant. Funds generated from property tax collections, 
however, do not flow to local systems at a regular r'ate. Presently tax payments are scheduled to 
begin in the fall with 85-90 percent received by the end of December, hcwcvir* this^i^^oT always the 
cs^se Some counties have had diHi^^ulties in Jcveiopipg a tax digest, and iii other counties payments 
arc delayed by litigation I hcs':' problems linvc resulted m an erraii\now of property tax revenues 

It IS critical that the state cliniinalc or reduce the ?Tcccss:ty for local school systems to borrow 
funds to meet general obligation^, thus increasing the tcial amount of funds available for educational 
progran^*^ 

Recommendations 

143 The Department oi Education should be authorj/:ed to increase the' 
amount nf technical assi>t4^ice to local systems in financial manage- 
ment by adding irrec specialists to the staff of the State Depart- 
^ inent of Lducation, / 

— 144- Legisliit'on shoi'ld be tniplcniented for collection of educational 
taxes Without penalty to the educational ijind- 

145 It IS rrcoiv.mendcd th'^t the Housv Way \ and McaiK C(Mnm»ttee 
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develop a method for collecting all local revenues from the prop- 
erty *n on a quarterly basis. 

146 The State Department of Education should provide cash advances 
to systems with approved tax digests. 



SYSTEMATIC AND PERIODIC REVIEW 
OF EDUCATIONAL LAWS 

Georgia's present school laws specify a need for periodic and systematic review; however, updating 
is usually slow. Increasing changes in the state's economic, cultural, and educational structure make 
it mandatory that provisions be made for a regular review in order to keep pace with new requirements 
necessary to maintain an adequate program of education in Georgia. ^ 

Rc«HMieiid>:tioB 

147 In order to provide for systematic and periodic review of Georgia's 
educational requirements and laws, the Education Committees of 
both the House and the Senate shall review these recommendations 
and make an annual progress report which is a matter of puUic 
record. The State Board of Education shall meet jointly with these 
committees at least once a year. 
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For additional information or 
copies of this report contact: 

GEORGIA EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 
Room 656 Seven Hunter Street Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
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